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rudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance Policy of 
most practical value to the woman. It 
is the policy your wife would like, be- 
cause it gives her a sure monthly income 


such as she is accustomed to. 


(44mm This is the Safest Way 


to leave your life insurance. 
The monthly income cannot be 
encumbered or depreciated. 
The principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe investment 


is eliminated. 


THE COST IS LOW 


Write for Rates at Your Age and 





Learn How You can Provide an 


Absolute Guaranteed Income for 


Your Family. Address Dept. 38. 





Cost of insuring an Income of 
$10 per month for 20 years. 


OF INSURED PER YEAR 
25 - - $29.41 
30 - - 33.47 
35 - - 38.76 
40 - - 45.76 
45 - - 55.20 
50 - - 68.11 


Other monthly sums up to $500 
in proportion. 

The income is paid for not less 
than 20 years. 


The income can be made pay- 
able for life of beneficiary at slightly 
higher cost. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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N the desert side of the 
southerly Sierras, where 
the stage road that runs 

a straight white track up from 
Mojave toward Inyo crosses the 
faint line of the old mule trail 
to Salt Wells, there stands out 
distinctly from the broken 
ranges a great gray-sided mass 
of granite. 5 

It faces abruptly toward the 
plain of Salt Wells stretching 
away indistinctly into the 
mirage - breeding mists of the 
desert. Behind it a heap of 
broken boulders as large as 
cottages makes possible to a 
skilful climber an ascent to the 
rounded top of the rock. From 
here one sees more plainly than 
where they lie directly under- 
foot the shallow old trails that 
thirty years ago led out to mines 
of incredible richness in water- 
less, wind-scoured gorges of the 
desert ranges. In all that coun- 
try south and east there is not 
a serap of cover more than knee- 
high; and from the top of the 
rock nothing larger than a coy- 
ote could move undiscovered on 
the converging trails. 

Thirty years ago there were 
broad-tired ore-wagons, drawn 
by eighteen- and twenty-mule 
teams, going between the mines 
and Mojave. There were long 
strings of burros with water- 
barrels, and rumbling, rocking 
stages racing between the sta- 
tions that squatted by the water- 
holes. There were solitary 
prospectors going up and down, 
very often going blind and wide 
of the trails, waterless, and lost 
to every knowledge except the 
ken of the broad-winged buz- 
zards that dip and swing in the 
high, keen atmosphere ; and in 
the early sixties there was 
Vasquez. 

Vasquez was the handsom- 
est, the most conscienceless, the 
politest and the cruellest bandit 
who ever rode the Cali- 
fornia trails. 

He was said to have 
come from the rich and 
peaceful Santa Clara 
Valley, but he rode over 
all the trails south of 
there as far as Los Ange- 
les and well into Nevada, 
wherever a confident 
bandit might be expected 
to pick up a living, and 
his favorite post of 

































































up from Mojave, the twenty 
thousand dollars, in a canvas 
bag, stuffed into the barley -sack 
that served him for a cushion. 
Current tradition represents it 
as having been in gold coin; 
but this hardly seems likely, 
considering the manner in which 
it was disposed of, for twenty 
thousand dollars in gold would 
have been a considerable load 
for a man, and Mrs. O’Shea 
was a little wisp of a woman, 
not overstrong. 

Mallory came in at sunset, 
himself and his load covered 
thick and white with the biting 
alkali dust. And this is one of 
the singular points of the whole 
Story, and gives some color to 
a superstitious notion of his 
contemporaries that Vasquez 
*‘smelled money’’ ; that he did 
not always have certain infor- 
mation or even any information 
at all concerning the passage 
of valuables over the road, but 
a kind of an instinct for gold that 
enabled him, once he was in its 
vicinity, to swoop down upon 
it, as the buzzard drops upon 
his dying quarry. 

Ike Mallory had been out two 
days from Mojave, sitting on the 
twenty thousand dollars, alone 
except for his swamper, who 
knew nothing whatever about it, 
and insufficiently armed, yet he 
had not so much as seer? the dust 
blur of a horseman on his hori- 
zon. Vasquez could have picked 
him off with a rifle at long range 
and robbed him at his leisure, 
but that was not Vasquez’s 
way. 

Perhaps there was nothing 
more in the story of his unusual 
instinct than that the man had 
a taste for theatricals, and loved 
the excitement of a dash on the 
station rather than easy murder 
At any rate, if it was instinct 
that led him to stop at Coyote 
Holes on the night of his pass- 
ing, which happened to be the 
night that Ike Mallory got in 
with the twenty thousand dol- 
lars, it was an instinct put 
entirely at fault by Mrs. O’ Shea. 

Mallory had confided the pack- 
age of money to her care witha 
hint of its contents, for every- 
body in that country had im- 
mense faith in Mrs. O’Shea’s 
courage and wit. Mrs, O’Shea, 
following out the superintend- 
ent’s plan of treating it as of 











HE HAD ALL THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE POPULAR BANDIT SINCE THE 
TIME OF DICK TURPIN, 


observation on the desert side of the Sierra wall | get anywhere to tell anybody, the white horse | and a tree or two, became the only habitable | no particular consequence, had laid the canvas 


was the great block of granite known as Vasquez 
Rock. 

He could there keep an outlook who, when- 
ever the ore-wagons came in with bullion or the 
Mojave express came up with coin, would by 
a signal-smoke call up Vasquez and his men 
from the water-holes, where they had made 
their lair. For in that clear air, on the level, 
treeless track, the moving dust of the mule- 
teams could be sighted four hours away. The 
bandits came down slinking and swift as coyotes, 
and rode back through secret passes in the Sierras 
to the San Joaquin, before the lumbering mule- 
teams could reach any possible point from which 
a sheriff’s posse could be set in motion. 

But in fact sheriffs were not very hot on 
the trail of Vasquez until late in his career, 
when many killings were counted up against 
him, for gold came and went very easily in those 
days; and men were more anxious to go to find 
a mine than to hunt a man who had robbed 
one. Besides that, Vasquez was of Spanish 
California blood, and there were a great many of 
that stripe scattered about southern California 
in the early sixties. 

Vasquez had a way of making friends among 
his own people. No doubt many of them would 
have followed his way of life, but they lacked 
the courage for it. 

He had all the characteristics of the popular 
bandit since the time of Dick Turpin; he was 
courteous to ladies and liberal to his followers ; 
he stole only from the rich, and never forgot 
either a favor or a slight. 

There was a dash and go about his methods 
which appealed to the imagination. He rode a 
white horse, and rode him very well. He 
would appear with his mounted followers, hold- 
ing up a bullion-wagon in Salt Wells, and before 
the confounded teamster and his escort could 





and his rider would be robbing stages in the | spot a full day’s journey in any direction. 
Coast Ranges behind Temblor. At the time when Vasquez raids were most 
If one is to believe all the stories that are told | frequent on the Mojave road and the output of 
about him, Vasquez must have had white horses | the mines so enormous that nobody was deterred 
at every station between San Diego and Tejon. | from going there by the thought of Vasquez, 
But when he was finally taken and hanged, | the station at Coyote Holes was kept by the 
as he deserved to be, there appeared to be only | O’Sheas. Probably O’Shea was a very good 
one of them, whose subsequent career, as long | station-master, but the knowledge of him is 
as he lived and even after he left off. living | completely swallowed up in the fame of Mrs. 
and became a ghost to haunt the old trails of |O’Shea. She was the only woman between 
Vasquez, would make a story of itself. Mojave and Pannamint. She was a good cook, 
But the best tale about Vasquez, because it | and she outwitted Vasquez. 
was the only one in which he was outwitted, It happened that one of the many mining | 
is the story of what happened at the station | companies operating in the desolate ranges 
called Coyote Holes, below Vasquez Rock. toward Death Valley had fallen a little into 
A little to the south of Vasquez Rock an | disrepute, so that their checks were no longer 
intermittent mountain stream, running full only | accepted in payment for labor. The superin- | 
on rare occasions of heavy rain or snow on the | tendent, in order to reéstablish his credit, had 
peaks from which it took its source, has cut a | ordered twenty thousand dollars brought up | at the door, and a sharp command to the inmates 
deep, dry gorge across the mesa. In the banks from Mojave in Ike Mallory’s supply-wagon. to throw up their hands. Then, as the men 
of the wash, which remain waterless season | Usually large sums of money were transmitted | sprang up confusedly, reaching for their guns, 
after season, wild beasts have made their lairs; | by express, guarded by armed messengers; but ‘the door was kicked inward on its hinges. 
and nearest to Vasquez Rock, at the time when | as Vasquez and others of his breed had recently | Three rifie-barrels, breast-high, entered, and a 
Vasquez claimed it, the banks were all honey- | shot the only available messengers in that dis- voice out of the darkness commanded the inmates 
combed with coyote holes. The coyotes, digging | trict, it was not thought quite safe to trust so | again to put up their hands and come out singly 
deep into the sandy soil, smelled water, and | large a sum to Wells Fargo. | into the night. 
pawed and clawed for it until at last they had Ike Mallory’s supply - wagon was a very | The house party were all at disadvantage, 
opened a little spring that filled in the hollow modest four-mule affair, that came and went | for the light of the small oil lamp on the chim- 
of their beds, and protected by the overhanging | every month over the Mojave road. Ike himself | neypiece and two guttering candles on the 
bank, was seen gleaming at the bottom of | wasa mild-mannered man, never known to carry | counter shone full upon them. Outside in the 
the hole by some solitary prospector long| anything valuable. The superintendent, who | dark the confused noise of men and horses hinted 
before there were any stations or stages in | found Mallory in every way trustworthy, had | at absurdly overwhelming odds, and since only 
that country. | thought it safer to have the money sent secretly |two of them knew of the twenty thousand 
And that being the only water available for | in his charge, rather than in some way more | dollars, and none had anything of particular 
a day’s journey, it became the converging point | conspicuous and more likely to be suspected. | value upon them, they put up their hands with 
of the foot- and wagon-trails leading out toward | Every precaution had been taken to keep the a tolefable good humor and walked into the 
Pannamint and Coso and Death Valley. matter close, and it is not known even at this | night. 
In the course of time there was a little two-| day by what means the knowledge of it came| All but Mrs. O’Shea, who disappointed all 
room adobe house built on the bank beside it, | to Vasquez. | her admirers by promptly going into hysterics, 
which, with some additions, a bit of garden| It was late in October when Mallory came | screaming and throwing herself about with so 


bag inconspicuously on a shelf behind the little 
counter that served for post-office at Coyote 
Holes. 

Besides the O’Sheas and Ike Mallory and 
Ike Mallory’s swamper, there were the stable- 
man, who looked after the relay horses, and two 
prospectors from Coso way stopping for the night 
at Coyote Holes. They were sitting comfortably 
about an open fire in the little adobe room, for 
mesa nights are chill, and the sun was gone 
down an hour. The twenty thousand dollars 
lay on the shelf within reach of Mrs. O’Shea’s 
hand and Ike Mallory’s eye. The men had laid 
off their guns and loosened their belts. It was 
an unwise thing to do in any country that 
paid tribute to Vasquez and his white horse. 
All at once there came a fusillade of shots 
piercing the shingled roof, a sudden thunder 
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much violence that almost as soon as the door 
was kicked in, she had contrived to knock over 
the two small candles on the counter; and 
almost immediately she ran out of the house, 
sobbing and screaming. 

It was a point of pride always with Vasquez 
to be courteous to women, therefore none of his 
followers laid hands on Mrs. O’Shea as she 
went wildly past them, running along the road 
into the gorge and across it; but lest she should 
go on in her crazy fear, stumbling among the 
boulders and do herself some harm, Vasquez 
himself sent a shot in her direction, aimed high, 
and with it a command. 

The shot and the shout so increased Mrs. 
O’Shea’s disorder that she stumbled and fell, 
face downward, among the broken lairs at the 
border of the wash, and lay sobbing and moan- 
ing in a most extraordinary manner. Then, 
perceiving that one of the bandits had followed 
her, she jumped up and ran on again, stumbling 
and falling and running, until at last, when he 
came up with her, she had drawn him quite 
away from the coyote holes into the open mesa 
above the house. There she consented to be 
quiet, dropping exhausted on the ground, with 
her apron over her head, and threatening to 
break into fresh sobbing if one of the bandits 
as much as spoke to her. And there Vasquez 
brought the rest of the party under guard, 
and held them the whole of the chill desert 
night. 

But something was certainly wrong with 
Vasquez’s instinct, for although they completely | 
wrecked the interior of the station-house, they | 
came upon nothing in the least resembling the | 
twenty thousand dollars. They ripped open 
beds and emptied pillows on the floor; they 
broke open furniture and tore off loose casings 
that looked as if they might conceal a hiding- 
place. 

Then they went out and spilled the coffee and 
rice and flour of Mallory’s freight-wagon, and 
still no twenty thousand, There is even a 
not well authenticated tradition that they tied 
up Ike Mallory by the thumbs; and at any 
rate, Ike could not have told them where the | 
money was, even if he had admitted its exist- | 
ence. Mrs. O’Shea cried much of the time, 
as a woman would do who hears her furni- 
ture beimg smashed when she is three hundred 
miles from a place where furniture can be | 
bought. 

The bandits found what whisky there was in 
the house, and grew merry over it; and the 
furniture which they had not wrecked in their 
mad search for the money, they destroyed in 
spite, because their search had failed; so that 
as long as the house stood—it was finally ruined 
in a cloudburst—there were marks on the door- | 
sills of Vasquez’s raid. 

At last, when there were no more possible | 
places in the house or in the barn where the | 
bandits could look and had not looked, when 
the morning wind began to move down from | 
the Sierras, when the hot blue dawn began to | 
come in across the desert distances, Vasquez 
and his men rode off ‘‘bootyless,’’ to lair them- 
selves, like the beasts they were, in some rocky 
fastness, and from there to take themselves out | 
of that part of the country until the affair of | 
Coyote Holes had ceased to trouble the minds 
of men, which, as affairs move in a mining 
country, was not long. 

But the question was, What had become of 
the twenty thousand? For by this time all the 
party at O’Shea’s knew that there had been | 
such a sum lying quietly on the shelf behind 
the counter when the shots began. It was 
suggested at last that some one of the bandits | 
must have discovered it and kept it from the | 
rest; and no other explanation presenting itself | 
by the time the sun was up and the Mojave | 
stage got in and Ike Mallory had patched up 
his wagon and what was left of his freight, 
this was the accepted solution. 

Only Ike Mallory had nothing to say to it, 
and avoided looking at Mrs. O’Shea on any 
occasion. For she only had known of it, and 
she had disappointed him. What had she done 
when she heard the guns go off but squeal and 
ran like a frightened rabbit—or any other | 
woman ? 

Ike did not know if he considered worse the 
loss of the twenty thousand dollars or his confi- 
dence in Mrs. O’Shea. He felt that the world- 
old conspiracy of sex had betrayed him, and in | 
his mournful avoidance of her, he did not dis- | 
cover that she was going about much more 
cheerfully than she ought, considering that she | 
had just helped a man to lose his credit and 
twenty thousand dollars. He was climbing into | 
the wagon, with its diminished load, when she 
called out to him: 

‘You aren’t going without your money, are 
you, Ike?’’ 

Ike swung his huge boot over the loosened 
brake and looked at her reproachfully. 

**Mrs. O’Shea, ma’am,’’ said he, ‘‘there are 
jokes and jokes. I mean to say, ma’am, that 
there are some jokes that don’t go.’’ 

“Well, if you go back to Salt Wells without 
that twenty thousand, you won’t find it a| 
joke.’’ 

**Which I don’t mean to say I shall,’’ said 
the teamster. . 

**Ike,”’ said Mrs, O’Shea, ‘‘the good Lord | 
made you a fool, and I don’t suppose you can | 
do any better for yourself. Do you remember 
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| the last one of the coyote holes, and I reckon 


| had never seen the Old La- 


| cently received, had been 


| seen, too, Hilda.’’ 








after me? Well, you go make a long arm in 


you’ ll find your money all right. And the next 
time, don’t you worry any about a woman’s 
erying until you know what she means by 
it. ” 

For this, in fine, was what Mrs. O’Shea was 
about when she screamed and knocked over the 
candles. She had whipped the canvas bag 
under her apron and dropped it when she fell 
among the lairs. Running and falling again 
and stumbling in the dark, like a bird pretend- 
ing a broken wing, she had lured pursuit away 
from the coyote holes. 

**Which I mean to say, Mrs. O’Shea, ma’am,”’ | 





said Ike, when he came back sheepishly blow- 
ing the dust from the canvas bag, ‘‘was a plumb 
high-grade trick. It assays ninety per cent. 
fine every time.’’ 

The money being found, there was really 
nothing more to do but for Ike Mallory to put 
it in his cushion and sit on it all the way to 
Salt Wells. 

1 am told the mining company did very hand- 
somely by Mrs. O’Shea; but that was a long 
time ago, and the place called Coyote Holes 
wears another name on the map since then, | 
and the only way one may hear of it is when | 
the stage-driver tells the story, driving up from | 
Mojave past Vasquez Rock. 
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BY ALICE + LOUISE 


1st, the day before her father 

and her Uncle Robert made 
her their usual Christmas allow- 
ance, 

She was on the train, homeward 
bound from the city, where she had 
spent a trying afternoon, in con- 
sequence of which the curves on her 
face were all downward curves, while the atmos- | 


| T occurred to Anne on November 


phere about her was charged with dejection. | 


‘*O dear,’’ she whispered to the window-pane, 
“I'd never thought of that! The rooms are 
nice and the home so pleasant, and they don’t 
have to worry about the future. But now I 
can see —’’ 

At this point the unex jdea arrived, 
utterly dispelling the air of ion. ‘*The 
very thing!’’ exclaimed Anne, aloud. 

A brakeman beside her paused in the act of 
opening a ventilator, and 
looked down in time to 
see all the curves in the 
| girl’s face become cheerful 
| upward curves, as she ex- 
| claimed again, ‘*The very 
thing !”’ 

At home her idea did not 
meet with unanimous ap- 
proval. Hilda was, as 
usual, the first and the last 
to speak. 

‘“‘Why, Anne Tupper!’ 
she cried. ‘‘What a ridicu- 
lous idea! I do wish you 


dies’ Home! Aunty Prue 
always did about so much 
complaining over every- 
thing !’’ 

Aunty Prue, whom the 
Old Ladies’ Home had re- 


a lifelong neighbor of the 
Tuppers. 

**She never complained a 
bit,’’ Anne protested. ‘‘I 
just went round and listened 
and saw—and I had to real- 
ize it. You would have 


Hilda’s tone was ener- 
getic. ‘‘Thank fortune, I 
never was a favorite with 
Aunty Prue, so I shall 
never be called on to real- 
ize anything in connection 
with the Home. And, 
what’s more,’’ with a 
backward glance as she left the room, ‘‘1 don’t | 
care to realize anything that will make me) 
impose on my friends as you are planning 
to do!’ 

Anne moved uneasily at this plain handling | 
of her idea, but made no reply. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tupper looked at each other | 
with a half-smile. The second said nothing. | 


The first only remarked quietly, ‘‘Well, Anne, | of her head finished the sentence. 


the allowance is yours. Spend it as you} 
choose.’’ 

Uncle Robert banged his cane hard on the 
| rug and blew his nose with equal emphasis. 
After these expressions of disapproval, he 
| snorted : 

‘Stuff and nonsense! That girl’s head is as 





| full of notions as my leg is of rheumatism, and 


they’re about as hard to cure!’’ 

Then he increased his allowance by the addi- 
tion of two crisp new bills, which made Anne’s | 
eyes shine, 

Hilda returned to the room and to the attack 
with fresh indignation. ‘‘You know, Anne, 
that if you want to make those old ladies pres- | 
ents I'll help you. I’ll —’”’ 

Anne interrupted, ‘‘No, Hilda, that’s not the 


|idea. They get presents at Christmas—loads 
|of them—and a big dinner. That’s not my spread her gifts on the bed in formidable array, | pect of being able to give one gift than we 


idea.’’ 





jeyes. ‘‘And such a variety of things as I’m 


EA 





par Nee . 


stockings or a gingham dust-bag | 
her nose will be tilted up at an 
angle of forty-five degrees! And 
such a handsome waist as she gave 
you last Christmas !’’ 

Anne winced, and thought of 
her allowance. 

It was unusually large that 
year on account of her father’s 
prosperity and Uncle Robert’s generosity—and | 
—so many friends had made her beautiful gifts. | 
‘*Now is your chance to pay them back,’’ urged | 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 






“SHE WAS TOO BUSY TO DO MORE THAN NOD ME 
TO A CHAIR.” 


Hilda, two weeks later. Hilda was honestly 
| distressed by Anne’s idea. ‘‘I’ll go into the 
city shopping with you any day, ana I’ll help 
| you make things, too.’’ 

Anne sighed a bit. Hilda was the best 
shopper in town, and what is better, she had 
rare judgment in the selection of gifts. ‘‘Thank 
| you, Hilda,’”’ said Anne, ‘‘but —’? A shake 


Nevertheless Hilda left her looking troubled. 
Of course it is nicer to give your friends pretty 
things, Anne thought, and took neither roast 
nor dessert at dinner. 

A few days later, however, she went up to 
the city,—but not to shop,—and when she 
returned, the troubled look was gone—also her 
lack of appetite. 

‘*Well?’’ inquired Mrs. Tupper, with a 
smile. 

‘*My Christmas gifts are all ordered!’’ cried: 
Anne, gaily, avoiding Hilda’s disapproving 


going to get!’’ 

‘*Excuse me from receiving any of them!’’ 
interrupted Hilda, coldly. ‘‘I will wait until 
next year for my present.’’ | 

And when, a week before Christmas, Anne | 





she confessed to herself that Hilda was wise in 
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spirits up and sent her cheerfully to her desk 
to write the card of greeting to accompany each 





“I’m glad I did it,’’ she said aloud, firmly, 
just as Hilda entered. 

“Glad you did what?’’ asked Hilda. 

Anne leaned her head on her hand as she sat 
at her desk, and did not look up. 

“Glad I got these things of the old ladies,’”’ 
she replied. 

There was a moment of silence, in which 
Anne felt Hilda’s eyes sweeping the articles on 
the bed. 

‘*Which of these duds goes to Mrs. Ellis?’’ 
| inquired Hilda, at last, in a funereal tone. 

‘* The—the red bedquilt!’’ faltered Anne, 
bending over a card. She can use it in the 
| maid’s room, perhaps.’’ 

oe. — it—and keep the maid,’? murmured 


"the suddenly relenting as she looked at the 
downcast face of her younger sister, she crossed 
the room and dropped a kiss on Anne’s fore- 
head, saying consolingly : 

‘*Never mind, dear. Of course everybody will 
comment disagreeably at first, but they’ll soon 
forg' 

Hilda’s words were prophetic in part. The 
recipients of Anne’s gifts did wonder, and did 
| comment disagreeably at first, but only at first, 
|the change being brought about the day after 
Christmas by the recipient of the ugly red bed- 
quilt. 

It happened in Mrs. Ellis’s parlor at a com- 
mittee meeting of which Mrs. Tupper was 
chairman. Mrs. Ellis possessed the most luxu- 
riously furnished parlor in town, and the 
committee was astonished to find the 
ugly red quilt thrown over a hand- 
somely upholstered couch. 

“‘T intend to leave it there for a 
time,’’ observed the hostess, quietly, 
noticing her guests’ surprise, ‘‘be- 
cause of all the gifts I received 
yesterday, that quilt means the most 
tome. Anne Tupper gave it.’’ 

There was silence from the com- 
mittee; some of them had also re- 
ceived quilts from Anne. 

“T want to tell you why it means 
so much to me,’’ Mrs. Ellis contin- 
ued. ‘‘As yeu all know, I am inter- 
ested in the Old Ladies’ Home up in 
the city. For years it has been my 
custom to spend more or less money 
on gifts for the old people there. A 
month ago I visited the Home to find 
out what was needed, in order to plan 
my gifts, and I found out more than 
I expected to.” 

Mrs. Ellis went over to the couch 
and raised the ugly red quilt almost 
tenderly. 

“Pll tell you about this quilt— 
then you’ 1] understand it all. I went 
first to Granny Upman’s room. 
Granny has rheumatism in her feet, 
and cannot leave her rvom; conse- 
quently she has one of the pleasant- 
est, sunniest rooms in the building. 
She has also the best of care, but 
never, during the five years of her 
stay there, had I seen her happy 
before that day.’’ 

Mrs. Ellis paused and stroked the 
ugly red quilt. 

*‘She was sitting up close beside 
the window, working on this. And 
busy! Why, ladies,’ — Mrs. Ellis 
gave a tremulous laugh,—‘‘if you 
had a dozen committees to attend 
daily and all your housework to do, 
you couldn’t be half as busy as 
granny over this bedquilt. She was 
too busy to do more than nod me to a chair and 
make two or three remarks, but the little she 
did say told me so much !’’ 

Mrs. Ellis spread the quilt carefully again 
over the couch. 

‘She seemed to want only two things,’’— 
when Mrs. Ellis continued, her voice was not 
quite clear,—‘‘more pieces of calico to put into 
this quilt, and that I should go down-town and 
spend for her the money which Anne was going 
to pay her for making the quilt.’’ 

Mrs. Ellis faced the committee with tears just 
behind her smiles. ‘‘And what do you suppose 
she asked me to get?’’ 

There was a pause, broken by the eager voice 
of the youngest member of the committee: ‘‘Do 
go on, Mrs. Ellis!’ And then the youngest 
member added in an undertone, ‘‘Oh, I’m so 
glad Anne gave me the work-bag, if the sides 
are cut crooked !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ continued Mrs. Ellis, ‘‘she wanted 


| to give a pair of white kid gloves to an old lady 


in the next room.’’ 

Everybody smiled amid a whisking of 
handkerchiefs, Mrs. Tupper with her fave 
turned toward the window. 

‘‘Granny was much more elated at the pros- 


would be at giving a hundred, and it set me to 


‘*Well, it seems to me,’”’ declared Hilda, | waiting, for patient old fingers had bungled and | thinking.’’ 


energetically, ‘‘that your idea is preposterous! 


| Take Mrs. Ellis, for instance. I suppose you’ ll 


return her a calico bedquilt for that beautiful 
|cameo pin she gave you last Christmas. And | 


patient old eyes had not always seen aright, 

nor had old-fashioned ideas produced new- 

fashioned daintiness. | 
It was only the knowledge of what lay back 


Mrs. Ellis paused, looking at Mrs. Tupper ; 
then she said: 

**Tell Anne that next year I shall adopt her 
idea, and adopt it early, so that the dear old 


think of Aunt Charlotte. By the time she has | lof all those dust-bags and bead purses and | ladies may again have the pleasure of working 


seeing me fall last night when the greaser was | unpacked a pair of yarn gloves or worsted | knitted and sewed articles which buoyed Anne’s | added to the pleasure of giving.’’ 


























BOY buys a newspaper, reads it, and | do not approve. 
throws it away. He has no other purpose | motive power of government. The courts and 


than to make a half-hour pass quickly. 
He would be surprised to hear that his act 
had any moral or political significance. But 
it can be shown that our choice of newspapers 
and our way of reading them have an important 
bearing on the government of the country, and 
that we must take this into account in order to 
do our full duty as American citizens. 

In the year 1789 the whole French people 
was in a state of political excitement. They 
seized eagerly upon everything sensational. A 
young journalist named Camille Desmoulins 
shared this feeling and took advantage of it. 
He wrote a series of articles called ‘* Lamp-Post 
Talks to the People of Paris,’’ in which he 
urged that anybody who was not a friend of the 
people ought to be taken to the nearest lamp- 
post and hanged. 

He was not himself a bloodthirsty man. He 
chose his title chiefly because it sounded so 
picturesque. After a time he saw that they 
were executing a great many innocent men and 
women, and began to tell men so. Then they 
said that he was not a friend of the people any 
longer, and executed him. 

This story has a moral for us in America 
to-day. It shows the dangers that come to a 
people which reads newspapers for the sake of 
excitement instead of for the sake of information. 
Among the many reforms which are needed in 
American polities, a reform in the spirit in 
which we read our newspapers is one of the 
most important. To prove this point, I shall 
try to show (1) that we are governed by 
public opinion; (2) that the newspapers are 
the chief agents in forming public opinion; 
(3) that if we want responsible government 
we must have responsible newspapers ; and (4) 
that if we are to have responsible newspapers 
the reform must begin with the readers them- 
selves. 

We are governed by public opinion. 
I think there can be no doubt. 


Of this 





Of course there 


are other more visible means of government. 
We have our courts and our legislatures, our 


police and our armies. But in a free country 


people do things of which society does not 
approve. 


How Public Sentiment is Made. 


gated and explained by the 
United States courts nearly 
sixty years ago. All the 





were defined and provided. 
Yet when a slave reached Northern soil the 
provisions of this law were habitually and sys- 
tematically evaded. Our statute-books are full 
of instances of laws which are similarly evaded 


agencies for its enforcement | 
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It is this which furnishes the | 


the legislatures cannot do this. Their work is 
more like that of the brakeman than that of the 
engineer. They sometimes prevent the train 
from being run too fast, but they are not the 
things which do the running. 

The newspapers are the chief agents in form- 
ing public opinion. This used to be done by 
courts of law and by political assemblies; but 
the modern newspaper has supplanted them, 
both as a forum of public discussion and as a 
means of public education. 


A Speech and a Newspaper. 
OST of this change has 





taken place in the nine- 
teenth century. A hundred 
years ago intelligent men 
used to learn about the 
workings of the law either 
by serving on juries or by 
reading the decisions of the judges; but jury | 
service is to-day managed so badly that in most 
of the states no intelligent man wishes to serve 
on a jury if he can help it. And if he does have 
to serve on a jury, he does not gain an under-| 
standing of the law so much as a contempt for 
the way in which criminal lawyers are allowed 
to misapply it. And most of the decisions of 
present-day judges on questions like railroad 
management or the equities of taxation are so | 
much occupied with precedents and so little | 
with actual facts that they have very slight | 
effect on public opinion. 
Nor do people get the instruction from polit- 
ical speeches which they did two or three | 
generations ago. Every schoolboy knows of 











| the great debate between Webster and Hayne in 


Washington, or the yet greater debate between 
Lincoln and Douglas right before the people 
themselves. 

Such debates nowadays do not exist. Politi- 
ca] speakers may address enthusiastic meetings ; 
but their addresses are appeals to the emotions 
of men who have already formed their views, 


rather than deliberate discussions with a view | 
all these agencies put together cannot make | 


HE fugitive slave law} 
was regularly promul- | 


to aid in their formation. 

Long before the great public speeches have | 
been made on questions at issue the facts sane} 
been set before the people in the news columns | 
of their papers, and the arguments drawn from | 
them with more or less care in the editorials; | 
so that a speech in the Senate or House of | 
Representatives serves rather to register the | 
reasons for a decision already formed by the) 
voters than as a means of influencing any man 
or arriving at a common understanding on any 
measure, The invention of the telegraph and 


|the immense use of news-gathering agencies 


or nullified because they have not the public | 


sentiment of the people behind them. 


knows how there is among the boys of such a 
school a certain code of honor or set of school 
traditions more powerful than the authority of 
all the masters put together. What this school 
sentiment does for boys, public opinion does for 
men. It is the real governing force. 

Men, like boys, want to be like their com- 


have made the newspaper press the source to 
which people go to get their facts, and the real 
forum in which public issues are discussed. 

If we want responsible government we must | 
have responsible newspapers. If the two! 


| previous points are proved, this one follows | 
Any boy who has been to a large school | 


logically as a matter of course. If we are gov- 
erned by public opinion, and the newspapers 
make public opinion, our government will 
necessarily be good or bad, according as the 
newspapers are good or bad. ‘‘A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit.’’ 

If we are to have responsible newspapers, 


panions; to do what their fellows approve, | the reform must begin with the readers them- 


whether the law compels them to or not; 





Te day that Hardwick finished the last | 
Te his designs for the lobby of the new 


to | selves. 
leave undone the things which their fellows! will give the <a the kind of newspapers they 


SHARDWICKS ALARM 
CACC K 


Wadhurst Hotel he reached his suburban | 


home earlier than usual, but too tired to think. 
Mrs. Hardwick met him joyously at the door. 

**‘O George,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m so glad you’re 
home early! There’s a demonstration in hat- 
trimming to-night at the Women’s Exchange. 
I’m sure it will be useful to me, and it may be 
the means of my saving a lot of money on 
millinery bills. Are you too tired to take me | 
in, dear?’’ 

‘*Well, I am pretty tired, but I guess I can 
keep awake long enough to get you there. 
Then I’ll go over to the studio and have a nap, 
and call round at the exchange for you.’’ 

‘“*You can have a good long nap, too, for I 
want to get there about seven, and you needn’t 
call for me till half past ten. You’re a dear!’’ 


| resources. 


Promptly at seven o’clock Hardwick saw bis | 
wife melt into a group of women at the ex- 
change. He made his way over to the studio, 
and let himself in. 


It was very quiet. There 


Most of the men who edit newspapers 





was no reason why he should not have a fine 
nap. 

And then it came to him that he had no way 
of waking up at the right time. The clock on 
the wall was not an alarm-clock, and his watch, 
of course, would be of no service. The janitor, 
he knew, was never there after six o’clock. 

It looked as if he would have to keep awake 
all the evening for the sake of being on hand 
| at half past ten. 

But Hardwick has always been a man of 
Indeed, Mrs. Hardwick says that 
he can think quicker and to better effect than 
any other man she ever knew. A problem like 
this is just the sort of thing that puts him on 
his mettle, and sets his brain to working with 
a precision and directness that nearly always 
produce results. 

He began to look round. Nothing started 
any train of thought or offered any useful sug- 
gestion until his eye happened to light upon | 
the stump of a candle on the shelf in the little | 
wash-room. It was only an inch long, and | 


| solely responsible for their existence. 


be unwise and irresponsible. 


| to do his duty as a citizen. 


; leaders know and talk about ; 





want. There will, of course, be exceptionally 


| good editors, who will make their papers better | 
than their readers demand, and try to educate | 


the people up to a higher level; just as there 
will be exceptionally bad editors, 
make papers worse than the readers want, and 
be the instruments, whether they try to or 


not, of educating the public down to a lower | 


level. 

But the average editor will work for the 
average reader. He cannot be any more inde- 
pendent of the man who buys his goods than 
the manufacturer or merchant can be. A man- 
ufacturer who refuses to produce things that 
the people want, because he thinks they ought 
to want something better, will be driven out 
of business, and so will a newspaper editor. 
People sometimes talk of ‘‘yellow journalism’’ 
as if the editors of the yellow journals were 
They are 
responsible to some degree; but to a still larger 
degree the responsibility lies with the public 
that will buy and read their news. 


| 
There were a number of papers which, during 


the Spanish War, published extras giving details 
of battles which had never taken place, in order 
to have the chance of selling one edition that 
told of the battle and another edition that denied 
it. 

One of the most discouraging things in that 
whole war was that people cared so much for 
sensations and so little for evidence that they 
would keep on buying such extras. ‘‘If a man 
fools me once, shame on him; if he fools me 
twice, shame on me.’’ The editor is responsible 
for the first offense; the public is responsible 
for encouraging him to repeat it. 

If the public cares more for sensations than 
it does for facts, more for excitement than it 
does for evidence, it is obvious that its opinion 
will be based on wrong data and often on 
dangerous ones, and that its conclusions will 
And as long as 
public opinion is unwise or irresponsible, the 
government of the country will be bad. 

But what can we do about it? 

In the first place, we can demand that the 
| newspapers giye facts rather than sensations. 
This is part of our public duty. 
us is given a share in governing the country 
because it is supposed that he will take an 
intelligent interest in facts which affect its 
management. If he reads his newspaper 
primarily for the sake of murders and prize- 
fights, and only looks at the columns of public 
news when they are made as much like reports 
of murders and prize-fights as possible, he fails 
Here is an oppor- 
tunity for young men to make the standards of 
the next generation better than those of the last. 


What Boys Can Do. 


F a leading group of boys 

in a school or in a town 
can regard it as a public 
duty to inform themselves 
of important facts instead 
of reading sensational 
stories, they may exert an 
influence extending far out- 
side of their own ranks. For everybody wants 
to know and talk about things which their 
and if it is'a badge 
of inferiority to know more about the relative 
merits of the candidates for pugilistic honors 
than about the relative merits of candidates for 





i mayor, we shall do more permanent work in 
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after holding it in his hand a moment, Hard- 
wick put it back on the shelf, went to a drawer 
and took out a fresh candle—a whole one this 
time. 

iy this in the candlestick and lighting 

Hardwick waited till it had burned down 
rd enough to leave a square end. Then he 
extinguished it, and with a fine brush and some 
black paint, made three hair lines round the 
top of the candle, an eighth of an inch apart— 
he measured the distance carefully with his 
dividers. With his watch in front of him, he 
lighted the candle again and timed the burning 
to the second line. It was almost exactly five 
minutes. To confirm the result, he let the 
candle burn on until the next line was reached. 
The register this time also was five minutes, 
and Hardwick put out the candle with a satis- 
fied grin. 

Taking the dividers again, Hardwick meas- 
ured four and three-eighths inches down the 
candle, and there made a mark. 

Since it was then twenty minutes past seven, 
and he wanted to be waked at quarter past ten, 
he allowed thirty-five periods of five minutes 
each, and an eighth of an inch of candle for 
each period. 

With a saw which formed part of the studio 
**properties’’ he made a cut in the candle at 


who will} 


Each one of | 












| behalf of intelligent government than can be 
accomplished in any other way. 

In the next place, the newspaper reader must 
| get into the habit of seeing whether the state- 
| ments of fact in his paper are supported by 
| evidence or not. 
| There is one group of men who, whenever 
they see a statement of fact, inquire carefully 
| whether it is true. There is another group of 

men who inquire only whether it is agreeable. 
One set accepts or rejects a fact according to 
the evidence. The other accepts or rejects it 
according to their own prejudices. The former 
class includes the men who succeed; the latter 
includes the men who fail, and then wonder why. 


Buying a Paper. 


yy is, unfortunately, the 
case that the newspapers 
are chiefly run for the bene- 
fit of the latter class. A man 
of this sort buys a news- 
paper that tells him things 
that he likes; he refuses to 
buy a newspaper which tells him things that 
he does not like, even though they may be true. 

But it is not possible for a country to be well- 
governed unless the people who do the reading 
are in the habit of weighing evidence. If they 
shut their eyes to all facts except those that 
they like, the government will be at the mercy 
of passion and prejudice. 

If every boy can understand that it is a 
political duty to give to the public business of 
the country the same kind of treatment that a 
successful man gives to his private business, 
and to adapt his conduct to the facts instead 
of trying to adapt the facts to his conduct, our 
public business will quickly be brought up to 
the same level as our best private business. 
And there is no way in which this can be done 
so surely as by beginning at the bottom and 
reading newspapers in that spirit. 

We may apply this spirit not only to the news 
j columns, but to the editorials. The boy who 
wants to have the country well governed should 
|} demand of the editor that he him 
lugie and less rhetorie than he does at present. 
| What passes as a well-written editorial to-day 
is usually which is so constructed 
excite the feelings of the reader. This 
rhetoric. The result of rhetoric is that a man 
gets into such a mental state that he is ready to 
act without knowing fully what he is doing. 
There is another type of editorial which does 
not arouse the reader’s feelings so much or give 
him such pleasant assurance of what he ought 
to do, but which enables him to tind out what 
the facts really mean. This is logic. The man 
| who is governed by logie will not hit nearly so 
|many blows as the man who is governed by 
| rhetoric ; but those which he does hit will tell. 

Rhetoric produces a vast exercise of power 
with very little result. Logic is what really 
gets things done in the way people intend. The 
boy or man who is governed by rhetoric becomes 
the tool of somebody The man 
who is governed by logic is a force to be reck- 
oned with on his own account. A nation com- 
posed of such men is irresistible. 

Which of these things are the boys of to-day 
getting ready to demand from the newspapers 
of to-morrow? Upon the answer to 
tion the future of America very largely depends 





give more 


one as to 


Ls 


else. boy or 


this ques- 


If we answer it wrongly, we shall be at the 
mercy of circumstances. If we answer it rightly, 
we shall be able to control them. 
* & + 4 
the place he had marked, sawing just half-way 
through, till he reached the wick 

In this cut he tied a light cotton string, the 
other end of which passed over the back of a 
chair. From that he suspended the tin par 


that he washes his brushes in, and in the pan 
he placed two large iron spoons and a dipper 

The only other thing required was something 
to hold the candle firmly. The barrel of an old 
musket from a wall trophy served the purpose 
The candle was wedged firmly into the muzzle, 
the stock was lashed vertically to the back of a 
chair. The candle was lighted, and Hardwick 
was soon peacefully snoring. 

At seventeen minutes past ten he was wa- 
kened by an unearthly bang and clatter of tin 
ware. For a moment he was too dazed to 
realize where he was or what had happened, 
but when he had turned on the electric light, 
he found, as he had expected, a cotton string 
with the loop at one end burned through, and 
an overturned tin pan on the floor 

When he told Mrs. Hardwick that he had 
invented, made and tested an alarm-clock in 
fifteen minutes, from the material in his stadia, 
she would not believe him until he described 
it; since then she has told her friends about it, 
and I have related it as she told itto me. Hard- 
wick himself is modest about his inventions, 
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lay grieving in the hospital over the 

great chance he had let slip to help mend 
the fortunes of Captain Bracewell and Mar- 
garet. 
np his work on the sea. He had sailed twelve 
voyages in the Roanoke, which every month 
plowed her stately way across the Atlantic and 
back. Cadets had come and gone. Few of 
them who sought to make their careers in this 
way had the courage and patience to endure the 
machine-like routine, with advancement years 
and years ahead. But David had begun to 
understand the meaning of this slow process, 
and he saw how very much there was to learn 
and suffer before a man could win the mastery 
of the sea. 


A YEAR had passed since David Downes | 


Because he was strong, quick and obedient, 


the navigating officers took a genuine interest in 
his welfare. They had begun to teach him the 
uses of their instruments and books. 
the language of the fluttering signal-flags by 
day and the sputtering Coston lights and wink- 
ing lamps by night. ‘The taffrail-log and the 
Thomson sounding-machine were no longer 
blind mysteries, and he spent much of his 
leisure in the chart-room. The boatswain 
taught him what few tricks of old-fashioned 
sea-craft were left to learn in a ship where the 
spars were no more than cargo derricks. The 
cadet had begun to know the liner, the vast and 
intricate organization, with its eight stories like 
so many hotels, 
And he realized what it must mean to be that 
calm and ever-ready man in the captain’s cabin, 


whose mind controlled all these activities by | 
| headed old sundowner ! 


night and day. 


Meanwhile, David had become more and 


more intimate with the waifs of the Pilgrim. | 


Every time the Roanoke returned to New 
York the cadet visited Margaret and her grand- 
father. Captain Bracewell had not found the 


ship he yearned for, but his former owners had | 


given him a berth as steve- 
dore on their wharf, and in 
faithful drudgery he earned 
a living. 

He was like one of the 
splendid square-rigged ships 
which had been degraded to 
spend its last days as a coal- 
barge. But he had learned 
to keep his sorrows and 
regrets to himself. 

David Downes had grown 
very close to the shipmas- 
ter’s heart. Nothing had 
quite so much power to 
kindle Captain Bracewell’s 
emotions as David’s con- 
fidence that somehow and 
some day the message would 
come that a master was 
needed on the quarter-~deck 
of some fine deep - water 
sailing ship. Even the boat- 
swain of the Roanoke, to 
whom David had told his 
dreams, took a lively interest 
in the matter, and went so 
far as to declare: 

‘The very first Christmas 
what I makes my fortunes 
I vill put a four - masted 
Yankee ship in your stock- 
ings, boy, mit stores and 
crew ready for sea, and this 
granddaddy of yours walkin’ 
up and down the poop, so!’’ 

When the Roanoke was 
ordered into dry dock at 
Southampton, at the end of 
David’s first year in her, 
she missed a voyage, and 
the cadet had to be content 
with mail from his friends in New York. 
the first packet was a surprising letter from 
Margaret, which read as follows: 


Dear Brother David. 
out you for seven whole 


It is very lonesome with- 
weeks. Grandfather 


misses you, and is almost as fidgety as when we | 
Mr. Becket | 


landed from the dear old Pilgrim. 
is in port, and is the cheerfulest of us all, though 
he ought to be the saddest. After being chief 
offieer in that coastwise steamer for three years, 
he was silly enough to play a joke on his skipper 
in Charleston last week. And of course the old 
man found it out. Mr. Becket is a perfect dear, 
but he hasn't much sense when he gets one of his 
fits of the do-funnies. The captain was in a 
barber-shop ashore, getting his whiskers cut off 
for the summer season. And Mr. Becket paid 
two hackmen to walk in as if they just happened 
there, and begin to talk to each other about the 
fire on the wharves. Of course the captain pricked 
up his ears, and then one of the men said: 

“They tell me it blazed up just like an explosion, 
and is right smack alongside the Chesapeake.” 

That was Mr. Becket’s steamer, you know. 
(me side of the captain’s whiskers was off and 
the other wasn't, and he made a jump from the 
chair, and hustled one of the hackmen onto the 
ox of his carriage. Then the captain hopped 
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| fury. 


The cadet no longer dreamed of giving | 


He knew | 


machine-shops and factories. | 


| to spank Mr. 












five “s 
inside, and told the man to drive to the wharf like 


Of course the hackman had not expected 
to be caught this way, but he had to go, or else 


Chay wter 


| the captain would have broken his neck for him— 


at least, that is what he said he would do. 

And when they got to the wharf the captain 
flew out of the cab and down to his ship. The 
deck was full of passengers, and they laughed 
till they cried, for the captain must have been a 
sight with only half his whiskers on. Mr. Becket 
says they were a fathom long, but he is a terrible 
exaggerator, as you know. Then the captain ran 
back after the hackman and caught him, and 
seared him so that he told on Mr. Becket. Wasn’t 
ita shame? Anyhow, he was a horrid captain to 
his officers, and Mr. Becket says he is going to 
wait for the ship you expect to build for grand- 
father and me. Write soon, and come home as 
quick as you can to Your Little Sister, 

Margaret. 

David tore open an envelope which bore the 
marks of Mr. Becket’s ponderous hand, hoping 
for more light on this family tragedy. The 
luckless mate had no more to say, however, 
than this: 

Dear Davy. Do you need a strong and willing | 
seaman in your gilt-edged packet? The coasting 
trade doesn’t agree with my delicate health. I} 
have left the Chesapeake, owing to one of those 
cruel misunderstandings that makes a sailor’s life 
so uncertain. It is too painful to bother your | 
tender young feelings with. Hold on! I don’t 
think I want to ship with you. Your skipper 
wears a fine crop of tan whiskers. They would be 
sure to fill me with sad and tormenting memories. 
All’s well, and they can’t keep a good man down. 

Your shipmate, Abel Y. Becket. 


David read the letter to the boatswain, 
expecting sympathy, 
mariner laughed boisterously, and said: 

‘He got vat was comin’ to him, 
I know that Becket 
man. 
I make him yump mit a rope’s-end. Ho! ho! 
ho !—the old man mit his whiskers carried away 
on the port side! 
see him !”” 

David grew a little angry at such callous 
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EVERY MAN ON DECK WAS PITCHED OFF HIS FEET 


| help smiling as the boatswain trudged off about 


| his work, wagging his head and muttering: 


**Mit his whiskers under jury-rig! The red- 
headed old sundowner! He is a rascal, is that 
Becket man !’’ 

“TIT am going to find out whether this line 
doesn’t need another junior officer,’’ sighed 
David to himself. ‘‘It seems as if all my 
‘family’ is unlucky when it comes to keeping 
their berths afloat. I wish I was big enough 
Abel Y. Becket !’’ 

A few days after this the Roanoke was ready 
for sea, and all hands resumed their routine 
duties. The liner slid out into Southampton 
water, passed the Needles, and swung up- 
channel toward the North Sea and Antwerp 
to pick up her passengers and cargo for the 
homeward voyage. Clean and tuned up after 


her overhauling, the crack ship of the Black | 


Star Line was fit for a record run across the 
Atlantic. 

Captain Thrasher had never felt more pride | 
and confidence in the seaworthiness, power | 





the red- | 








and speed of the Roanoke than when he 
dropped the Dutch pilot off Flushing a week 
later and signaled ‘‘ full speed ahead’’ for 
Sandy Hook. Nor were any of the passengers, 
who flocked along the rail in cheerful groups, 
more eager to get home to their own than the 
stalwart cadet who tramped the boat-deck and 
watched the channel shipping sweep past. An 
older cadet, with whom David had formed a 
fast friendship, listened with kindly interest to 
his hopes that all was well with Captain John 
and Margaret. In David’s thoughts the ‘‘little 
girl’ was still the helpless child of the Pilgrim, 
who needed the constant and protecting care of 
a big brother. Margaret was fifteen now, but 
in her devotion to David there was no sentiment 
save that of a sister’s trusting and adoring 
affection. 

Captain Thrasher had come to know these 
friends of David through their occasional visits 
on board when the ship was in port, and his 
manner toward them was always most cordial. 
Now and then he unbent a trifle at sea and 
asked David if Captain Bracewell had found 
another ship. David was not frightened, there- 
fore, when the master of the liner beckoned 
him while passing down from the bridge to 
supper. The cadet followed into the sacred 
precincts of the captain’s quarters, and stood 
silent, cap in hand. 

Perhaps because he had been longer away 
from his home than usual and was thinking of 
his own lads in school, the captain addressed 
David almost as if he were a friend: 

“*Are you getting on all right, my boy? Do 
| you peg away at your books off watch ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. The chief officer thinks I have a 
turn for navigation. That is, sir, he said that 


| whatever once got inside my thick head was 


pretty sure to stick there.’’ 
Captain Thrasher chuckled and looked the 


| boy over from head to foot before he resumed: 


‘*How are those stranded friends of yours, 
Captain Bracewell and his pretty grand- 


but that hard-hearted | daughter ?”’ 


‘*They are well, sir, but Mr. Becket has lost 
his—his —’’ David bit his tongue. He had 
almost said too much. The captain did not 


I wish he shipped as a seaman mit me. | know Mr. Becket from a marlinespike, and his 
| affairs must not be dragged in unless asked for. 
| Captain 
I give a month’s wages to | 


Thrasher showed no interest, and 
abruptly ended the interview by saying: 

**You will be put on the ship’s papers as an 
able seaman next voyage. But you will berth 
with the cadets, understand ? 
Don’t thank me. You have 
earned promotion. That’s 
all.’’ 

David saluted, and his 
radiant face expressed the 
thanks which the captain 
had forbidden him to put in 
words. Once on deck, the 
new - fledged able seaman 
danced a shuffle and cracked 
his heels together. His 
wages would be doubled, 
and he had left one round 
of the long ladder behind 
him. 

The voyage which had 
begun so brightly was fated 
to test the mettle, not only 
of David Downes, but of 
every man of the ship’s 
company. The fog which 
shut down .on the third day 
like a gray curtain made 
navigation a perilous game 
of hide-and-seek. Captain 
Thrasher took his post on 
the bridge to stay there until 
the fog should clear. Far 
down in the clanging engine- 
rooms the chief engineer and 
his army of toilers were 
alert to respond to signals 
on the instant. The safety 
of thousands of lives and 
millions of property was in 
their keeping, also. 

Through a long night the 
Roanoke groped her way 
over a shrouded sea on which 
the fog hung so thick that 
the ghostly figures on the 


In | treatment of a friend in distress, but could not | bridge could not see the bow of their own ship. 


It was no better when daylight wiped the 
blackness from the fog. The steamer was 
wrapped in a blind world in which there was 
no sound except the bellowing of the automatic 
whistle. 

David had seen Captain Thrasher pick his 
sure way through days and nights of such 
weather as this, but now the master appeared 
more cautious and absorbed in his great respon- 
sibility than ever before. Some unusual uneasi- 
ness was picking at his nerves, and his officers 
were aware of it, but they kept their thoughts 
to themselves. Nor would David have guessed 
the truth had not Captain Thrasher tossed 
away a wireless message slip instead of tearing 
it up. David caught it as it fluttered past the 
wheel-house, and began to read it, without 
thinking it to be more than a greeting from 
some passing vessel. Beneath the figures of 
latitude and longitude was written: 

Ss. Hanoverian. Dense fog clearing. Many 
wk ie ebergs in sight just to the northward of us. 
Unusual southerly ice-drift directly in west-bound 
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If you are in fog, advise great caution. 





track. 
Please repeat warning to any other vessels behind 


you. Greenfelt, Master. 


David let the bit of paper flutter overside and 
slipped into the chart-room to calculate the 
position of the Hanoverian. The chart showed 
him that she was a hundred and fifty miles 
west and considerably to the southward of the 
Roanoke when the message was sent. When 
David returned to the deck an officer was 
already making reports of the temperature of 
the water, and Captain Thrasher was standing 
with head cocked and a hand at his ear, listen- 
ing on the chance that the clamor of the fog- 
whistle might fling back a telltale echo from 
some hidden mountain of ice that lay in 
ambush. 

Before long David was ordered to stand by 
the wireless operator’s room and bring to the 
bridge any messages that might leap from his 
rattling, sparking instruments. But the Roan- 
oke was left to work out her fate alone. Even 
the Hanoverian, having picked up her speed 
with clearing weather, had hurried beyond 
calling distance of the slow-creeping Black Star 
liner. 

The second night of the fog stole softly 
round the ship. As the chill and dripping air 
changed from pearly gray to starless gloom, 
the hoarse and frequent whistle seemed to be 
appealing for guidance on this sightless sea. 
Bridge, deck and engine-room were unceasingly 
vigilant. 

Their first warning of deadly peril came when 
a blast from the whistle was hurled back in a 
volley of echoes from somewhere dead ahead. 
Captain Thrasher leaped to the engine-room 
indicator and signaled full speed astern with 
both screws. 

The Roanoke shook herself as if her rivets 
were pulling out while her engines strove to 
hold her back, but the momentum of her vast 
bulk could not be checked on the instant. Then 
there came a far more violent shock, a grinding 
roar and the sound of rending steel and timber. 
Every man on deck was pitched off his feet. 
The stricken steamer listed heavily to port, and 
then slowly righted aS the masses of ice dis- 
lodged from the berg by the collision slid off 
her fore-deck. 

What Captain Thrasher most dreaded had 
come to pass. In spite of his utmost care his 
ship had crashed into the ice that lay hidden 
in the fog and night. But he stood on his 
bridge, without sign of alarm or excitement, 
shouting swift, clean-cut orders. Before the 
steamer had ceased to grind against the pale 
and ghastly ice that towered above her the 
water-tight doors in the scores of bulkheads 
were being closed by men who knew their sta- 
tions in such a time as this. 

Stewards were hastening among the cabin 
passengers to quiet their panic. Down in the 
steerage hundreds of hysterical immigrants were 
running to and fro with prayers and screams, 
but a squad of hard-fisted seamen soon herded 
them like sheep and threatened death to any 
who should try to force a way to the boat-deck. 
The chief officer and the carpenters were for- 
ward with lanterns, and other men were in the 
holds seeking to find how much damage had 
been done. 

The order came from the bridge for the boat 
crews to stand by, ready to abandon ship if 
need be. David took his station as he had 
been taught to do in the boat-drill of voyage 
after voyage. It was very hard to wait in the 
darkness, but far more than the cadet knew, 
his year of training under the relentless rule of 
the captain’s discipline had been fitting him for 
the test. 

The decks had begun to slope downward 
toward the bow. The forward compartments 
were filling, and the fate of the Roanoke hung 
on the strength of the collision bulkhead just 
aft of the wound the icé had made. 

Just then David heard the chief officer call 
out to the bridge: 

‘*She’s flooded to the bulkhead, sir, but I 
think she will stay afloat! Will you come and 
see for yourself? The whole bow of her is 
stove in below the water-line!’’ 

The Roanoke was slowly moving astern to 
try to go clear of the iceberg against which the 
long swells could be heard breaking as on a 
rock-bound beach. It seemed an eternity to 
David before Captain Thrasher returned to the 
bridge and shouted to an officer: 

‘*Tell the people below we are in no danger 
before daylight! Better put it stronger than 
that! Tell them we will make port !’’ 

Up in the darkness they listened to the frantic 
cheers that rose from cabins and steerage, but 
the passengers had not heard the captain’s grim 
comment to himself: 

‘*If it comes on to blow, there may be another 
story to tell.”’ 

When daylight came the liner made an aston- 
ishing sea picture. 

The fog was rifting a little, and the somber 
sea was visible for a few lengths away. The 
steamer’s bow was gone. In its place was a 
jagged cavern of twisted, crumpled steel into 
which the waves washed and broke with the 
sound of distant thunder. 

The captain dared risk no more pressure 
against his straining bulkhead which kept the 
vessel afloat, and the Roanoke lay motionless, 
while all hands that could be mustered for the 
work were bracing the inside of the bulkhead 
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|and he was proud of it. Whatever fate mght 
befall, Captain Thrasher was good enough for 
him. 

David was musing in this fashion as he 


with timbers and piles of heavy cargo. There 
could be no driving the ship ahead against the | 
tremendous weight of the sea until this task was 

done. 

The barometer had risen overnight, and the 
liner’s chances were slightly more hopeful. 
Her wireless instrument was chattering to the | 
world beyond the sky-line that she was in sore | poring over one of the yellow sheets on which 
straits, but if any steamers passed within | the wireless messages were written. ‘‘Some 

unseen hailing distance they were not equipped | vessel is within helping distance,’’ thought 
to talk through the air. The Roanoke was | David, with a thrill of joy, and lingered, 
left to make the best of her plight. hoping to hear the good news. 

David Downes had little thought for the fears Presently the captain went to his room, and 
of the passengers. His confidence in Captain the officer, taking pity on the youngster’s open 
Thrasher was supreme, and he knew that if it | curiosity, confided : 
should come to the worst the boats would be! ‘‘Here isa pretty kettle of fish. These people 
got away with orderly promptness. As for the | are asking us to come to their assistance. 
crew, David hoped there might be room for | That’s the way it goes. Disasters always run 
him, and there was a lump in his throat and | in twos and threes. We can’t make anything 
his breath seemed choked when he thought of of the message except ‘Help!’ and ‘No hope of 
being left to struggle and drown; but he felt | gaining contro'!’ It sounds like fire to me.’’ 
himself to be a full-fledged American seaman, | TO BE CONTINUED. 


AMONG THE DECOYS 
CGE BY J. S. 


O since we had met, and when 


I heard that he was editing a paper 
in the Western town to which 
chance had brought me, I made 
haste to present myself at his office. 
He was the same genial, lovable ering over a fire of wet wood. 
fellow, not a whit older than on the day when | ‘The next day was stormy, with high 
we were handed our diplomas and told that this | winds. What few birds we saw flew so 
was ‘‘the beginning, not an end.’”’ And surely | high that you could not touch them. I had 
we had found it so! |caught a cold from my ducking, and was 

‘*What’s become of the Deacon?’’ I asked, |so hoarse I could hardly talk, and mad 
after the first half-hour of comparing experi- | enough toquit. But you know the Deacon. 
ences. ‘*The Deacon’’—we had named him this | He said he’d have some ducks if he had 
for his solemn countenance and sober ways— | to sit there till Christmas. 
had been one of a trio in our boyhood. ‘‘What| ‘‘I kept getting hoarser all day, until I 
a shot he was!’’ I exclaimed, in admiration. | couldn’t talk above a whisper, so I told 
‘*Many’s the time I’ve seen him pick squirrels Deacon, in the afternoon, that I would go 
from the tip-top of those big hickories in the | to town and get something for my cold, and 
forks.’’ | see if the decoys had come. 

I thought a queer expression passed over ‘‘When I reached town the first man I 
Chambers’s face, but he answered: | met was the agent, who said the box had 

‘*The Deacon is right here. He is my right- | come. I didn’t lose many minutes loading 
hand man—couldn’t do without him. And he | it into the buggy and starting back to camp. 
is just as good a shot as he ever was. I have | The wind had gone down and it had turned 
reason toknow.’’ The queer expression, coming | colder and was cloudy—just as near a per- 
again, aroused my curiosity. | fect evening for ducks as you'll find. I 

“How’s that? Been having a shooting-| had to laugh at myself when I tried to 
mateh? I’ll have to see old Deacon.’’ | speak to the horses, and could do nothing 

‘*Tommy,’’—Chambers leaned back in the! but screech and wheeze. 
revolving-chair,—‘‘you’ve seen Deacon with a| ‘‘I left the team at a house about a 
rifle, but did you ever see him handle a shot- | quarter of a mile from camp, and walked 
gun ?’’ | through the dusk the remainder of the 

**T never did. Not much use for a shotgun | distance. The Deacon was not in sight. 
back there, you know.”’ 

‘*Here it’s different. From-September till it 
freezes there are ducks a-plenty in these marshy 
lakes round here. | my skiff, I poled out in the shallow water. 

‘“‘The first three years we were up here; ‘‘The boat was a flimsy affair, light enough 
Deacon and I never let a week pass in Septem- to pick up and carry, and about as safe as 
ber and October without an hour or two on the rafting on a bridge plank. We always put on 
lakes. hip boots, as a precautionary measure, when 

‘*Lake Henry is only six or seven miles out, | we went out in it. 
and we could drive there for a couple of hours’ ‘I pushed it out to a bit of open water, fifty 
shooting in the evening, after closing. This or seventy-five yards from shore, and set out 
lake is nothing more than a great marsh, six the decoys. They were fastened together with 
or seven feet deep at the limit, and sloping up a cord, and I had a piece of scrap-iron in the 
from that to comfortable wading in hip boots. boat to anchor them with. 

The water is filled with rushes, which grow ‘*There was just light enough to see objects 
from a foot to four or five feet above the water. | on the water toward the west and the flash of 
Here and there is open water for a few yards. | birds passing through the circle of light over- 

‘““Two years ago in September we were head. The lake was teeming with bird life. 
planning great sport. We had ordered a dozen Clouds of noisy blackbirds wheeled from one 
decoys and built two skiffs. We were going out part to another; clattering rails were stirring 
for three days, soon after the opening of the about in the grass and splashing across the 
season. But our decoys, which were to be | open water; occasionally a poke rose with 
shipped to us from St. Paul, did not come. hoarse shriek and heavy, awkward flapping of 


hold and the bridge. On one of these trips 
he found the captain and the second officer 





losing patience, we started without 
them. 

‘*The weather was rainy, with 
frequent wind-squalls. On the first 
night out our tent blew down in 


F course I was glad to see 


for ducks, so I set about rigging the decoys 
for the morning shooting. Loading them into 


hastened with urgent orders between the fore- | 


the midst of a downpour. We sat | 
the remainder of the night shiv- | 


| I supposed he was in a blind near by, waiting | boat had drifted away 


The first of October found us still waiting, and | wings. A whistle of _ went past overhead | 


& 


& 
Ill. PAPER DRESSMAKING. 
ROM the time when Margaret was six or 
F seven years old her greatest pleasure was 
dressing paper dolls. For a delightfully 
small sum one could get a considerable variety 
of fancy papers. In the wake of church picnics 
there were often attractive Chinese crape-paper | 
napkins. Old valentines were more valuable 
for the lace and embroidery they furnished; Tiny gold buckles would appear on patent- 
than for their sentiment, and candy -boxes leather shoes. A little chatelaine bag would 
were by no means useless when they were | depend from a silver belt on mademoiselle’s 
emptied. The brush took the place of the | shopping suit, or a minute yellow quill—a real 
needle, and mucilage the place of thread. One/ quill, mind you, dropped from the canary’s 


cs) 


of their originality 
touches of inventive feeling. 





that way. If one were to have children, it | sailor hat. 
was so much pleasanter to have them suitably | Even through the high-school days, until | 
dressed, and Evelina Victoria, dressed in paper, | Margaret became so big that she was ashamed 
could wear the finest Paris frocks, where Eliza- | | to be seen with any kind of a doll, her innocent 
beth Adelaide, who wore cloth, had only a/| | amusement held its fascination. T hen, while 
**Mother Hubbard.’’ | still young, she married, and the cares of a 
Judging by the way matters developed, I | home of her own, and in time the duties of 
have no doubt that another thing influenced | motherhood, absorbed most of her attention. 
Margaret’s fondness for her pastime—a natural} But as her son attained the age of his first 
feeling for design in dress, for pleasing colors | attendance at school, and so was away all day, 
in harmonious combinations. Cheapness and | Margaret began to have time on her hands. 
variety of material and ease of manipulation| She was busy one day in cleaning out an old 
gave opportunity to indulge this. At any rate, | bureau, when she came upon a box of her girl- 
during her school-days Margaret’s paper dolls | hood handiwork—a collection of her paper dolls 
were famous among her school friends because | and their dresses. Immediately the thought 


| shout. 


ELLIS ogy 


and away to the left. I followed them till 
they passed a clump of willows, when a jet 
of fire leaped out, followed by the sound of 
Deacon’s gun. 

‘*For the moment I had forgotten the decoys, 
and I now discovered that they had drifted 
away from the boat. There was no current, 
but wind enough to move floating objects till 
they lodged in the reeds. I tied a rope to the 
anchor and dropped it into the water to test the 
depth. It went down surprisingly; five feet 
had been allowed, but it was not enough. 

**I bent over to see how much more would be 
needed, the small boat rolled with my weight, 
and I followed my anchor to the bottom. I 
came up in a tangle of grasses, struggling 
desperately. With the hip boots full of water, 
swimming was impossible. After a moment’s 
wild pounding of the water, I came to my 
senses and let my legs down to test the depth. 
The big boots sank slowly, the water rising 
higher and higher. When it reached my throat 


a spasm of fear sent me kicking again; but it 
was a fruitless effort. Down went my feet 
again, and the water touched my chin. With 


the first lap of water in my nostrils, I tried to 


did not go beyond the circle of reeds round me. 

“Then my feet felt more solid substance 
beneath them—an oozy bottom that settled with 
my weight, but firmer than water. By stand- 
ing on tiptoe, I was able to lift my nose a couple 


of inches above water; but with the yielding | 


bottom, this was only a momentary respite. In 
horror at thought of drowning, I strained my 
aching throat to produce a sound. 


“I felt about for more solid support. The| 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


“I SUPPORTED MYSELF 
UNSTEADILY WITH ONE HAND, 
AND WAVED MY CAP AN INSTANT.” 


in an open channel 
between high grasses. There was nothing 
within reach—nothing but the reeds. An idea 
of temporary support from them came, and 
sweeping my hands out, I gathered three or 
four in each hand and grasped them firmly. 
Pressing down cautiously, I found that consid- 
erable weight could be put on them—enough so 
that I could even lift my feet from the bottom 
and float. 


*‘Nothing remained but to wait till Deacon ' 


discovered me. There was high grass between 
my position and the camp, but I was in the 
open, from where I could see the tent plainly. 
After the first shock of fear passed, I discovered 
that I was intensely cold, so cold that my teeth 
rattled and cramping pains ran through my 
limbs. 

‘*The -decoys had been drifting 
now they were being brought by the breeze 
along the open stretch of water. I watched 
them, curiously impressed by their lifelike ap- 
pearance in the shadows. As I looked, a pair 


about, and 


ae with a whir of wings overhead and | 


SEIZING; THE -CHANCE 
ittie stories oF op ortunities that were rasped 
ea BY EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ Fa 


and the frequent little | came into her mind that this was something she | 


could do for the hospital fair, to which she had 
been asked to contribute. 

She dressed a dozen dolls with three dresses 
each. They sold so quickly that it almost took 
her breath away when she passed the table two 


| hours after the fair opened and found every doll 
was not all the time pricking one’s fingers | little wing—would grace the latest style of | 





gone. 

A few days later a friend called on her. She 
had seen the dolls at the fair, and said, ‘‘Mar- 
garet, why don’t you take some into Bailey’s?’’ 
mentioning a large city firm which handles 
everything in the line of paper goods. ‘I 
believe they would sell like hot cakes.’’ 

The suggestion seemed worth considering, 


| and Margaret considered it. A few weeks later 
| She presented herself at Bailey’s and asked for 


the manager. 

‘“‘Would you care to look at some paper 
dolls’ dresses?’’ Margaret asked, when he 
appeared. 

**Yes,”’ the manager said, rather dubiously, 
**T’ll look at them’’—but there was more than 


A wheeze was the result, a sound that | 
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dropped into the water the decoys. 
Others followed them. They paid no attention 
to me, and I had forgotten my situation in 
watching them, when a flash and a jarring 
report near at hand sent the blood whipping 
through my veins. Twice again came the re- 
port, and some ducks fell into the open water 
beside me. One, wounded, fluttered into the 
grass. 

**I could see the Deacon walking out of the 
gloom, and I screamed as loud as my vecal 
cords would permit. Then I supported myself 
unsteadily with one hand, and waved my cap 
an instant above the grass.’’ 

Chambers paused in his story and laid his 
left hand on my knee. Three thread-like scars 
ran parallel across the back. 

‘*You said, I believe, that Deacon was a 
good shot,’’ he continued, smiling, ‘‘and I knew 
it so well that for the next five minutes I came 
as near dying of fear as a man can and live. 
All the time those decoys were drifting nearer 
to me, and more ducks might settle at any 
minute. 

‘*With ducks flying low or settling, I was 
in a fair position to receive the contents of 
his Winchester. My head alone visible above 
the water might easily be mistaken in the 
gloom for a duck. A fusillade of shots began 
now, and I knew he was shooting at the decoys, 
and dropped under the water. When I came up 
I heard the splash of his boat. 

**The help that would have been mine could 
| I but have shouted became a nightmare in the 
| silence. I could hear the crack of the gun, 
could feel the burning dart of the shot. In my 
agitation, I lost my support and sank beneath 








beside 





the surface. Chance brought one foot on a 
clump of grass that raised my head above the 
water. I turned to the boat, and saw Deacon 
dimly outlined, erect and with the gun in his 
hands. I watched him, rigid with horror. A 
reed broke with my weight, and the gun was 
thrown up for action.’’ 

Chambers paused and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. 

‘*You know we used to laugh at Deacon for 
being so slow in shooting. That was all that 
saved me. I tried to call him—the name 
‘Deacon’ would not come. But as I strained for 
a sound, the word ‘John!’ came out, guttural, 
hoarse.’’ 

***John!’’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘That was his 
name! How did you think of it?’’ 

‘I didn’t. It just came. The gun dropped, 
and the next minute Deacon was beside me, 
amazed, astonished, horrified, at what had so 
narrowly missed being a tragedy.’’ 

Chambers got up and paced the office. 


‘Deacon and I haven’t particularly enjoyed 
hunting since that event.’’ 
ry & + + 
a suspicion of emphasis on ‘‘look.’’ Margaret 
opened the box under her arm. 


The manager gazed in silence for a minute; 
then he turned and called, ‘‘Miss Wilson, Miss 
Finnegan, Miss Schwartz, come here! We’ ve 
found the real thing at last !’’ 

The girls came running, and 
*‘oh’d’’ and admired. 

**Will you do this work for us?’’ asked the 
manager. ‘‘We have been able to get plenty of 
girls to do every other kind of paper work, but 
we never have found any one who showed taste 
and originality in dressing paper dolls.’’ 

The terms were easily arranged. Margaret 
went home with twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
fancy papers and a hundred doll bodies which 
the firm provided. From that time to this— 
three years—she has had all the work she can 
do. She does it in her own home and her own 
time, without the necessity of relinquishing her 
household duties. The firm furnishes the bodies 
by the thousand and the paper without charge. 
They allow her to range the store at will to 
select her materials. Their only cry is ‘‘More?!’’ 

The day before Christmas Margaret took in a 
hundred dolls. The manager counted them, 
made out an order on the cashier, and said, 
‘Day after to-morrow I want you to begin on 
the next Christmas supply.’’ 


‘‘ah’d’’ and 
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FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Y irsteye postage-stamps of a new design will 
be issued this month, and later those of 
higher denominations will appear. The two- 
cent stamp will be adorned with a portrait of 
Washington in profile from the Houdon statue. 


S peeeary men will think twice before they 
spend a half-dime, for the other day a half- 


dime of the issue of 1802 sold for seven hundred | 


But after they have thought | the Sultan, the Bulgarians have planned to 


and fifteen dollars. 
twice they will spend it, for there are not any 
more coins like that in circulation. 


K a part of the reception to the American 


battle-ship fleet, Japan arranged that each | 


American vessel should be met and escorted to 
its station by a Japanese vessel of similar rank 
and power. Could anything be neater, as a 
cordial hand-shake with the mailed fist? 
pertoumee the example of the Danish govern- 
ment, the National Red Cross Association 


for use on Christmas mail. 
serve as postage, but will carry only holiday 
greetings. The revenue will go to the Red 
Cross fund for fighting tuberculosis. 
n attempt is making in New York to limit 
the height of buildings in that city to three 
hundred and fifty feet. It is urged that the 
higher buildings, those of five or six hundred 
feet, are a menace to the health of the people 
as well as dangerous in case of fire. In Boston 
and in Washington a much lower limit has 
been established by law. 
pa who do not wish to cross the ocean 
in the steerage may soon secure accommoda- 
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® jin the London Spectator a witty and severe 





}is bringing up his children. 


castigation of American women. He represented 
them as indifferent to the great functions of 
motherhood. The trouble with criticisms of 
this sort is that they are based upon newspaper 
reports of divorce and other scandals among 
the cheap rich. In such reports the average 
American does not recognize anything that 
resembles the home where his father and 
mother brought him up, or the home where he 
In the same way 
| the Frenchman does not recognize social life as 
he knows it in many of the novels written by his 
own countrymen. 
* @ 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY. 


I con my history cast in rocks, and trace 
The line of life through ages closed in stone. 
Homiletic Reriew. Stokely S. Fisher. 


* ¢ 


THE BALKAN SITUATION. 


hen Austria formally annexed Bosnia 
W and Herzegovina last month, and Bul- 
garia declared its independence of 
Turkey, the long-delayed purpose of these 
countries was executed. 
Ever since the Berlin treaty of 1878 made 
Bulgaria a principality under the suzerainty of 


cast off the Turkish yoke. It has not been a 
heavy burden, for they have never paid tribute 
to the Sultan, but it interfered with their inde- 
pendence. 
full title of a sovereign, as king, or tsar, of 
the Bulgarians. 

A few years after the ratification of the.Berlin | 
agreement, Eastern Roumelia, which had been | 
made an autonomous Turkish province, revolted, 
and by consent of the powers which signed the 





The stamps will not | 





tions a little less comfortable than those offered 
to second-cabin passengers and much better than 
the steerage, as the Washington, a 
new steamer of a German line, launched last 
month, has first, second and third cabins, besides 
the steerage. ‘Third-cabin passengers may have 
staterooms, and there will be a dining-room, | 
a saloon for the women, and a smoking-room for 

the men. 


George 


from 


powees to figures made public by the De- | 


now hope that as the powers consented that 


Now Prince Ferdinand assumes the | 


in the district,’’ and better men outside the 
district, willing to serve, are excluded. 

The English people are more consistent. Their 
football-players are hired as are our baseball- 
| players, for ability alone; but members of Par- 
liament represent either the borough or county 
where they live, or any other which may call 
them to represent it. The best students of 
political science are agreed that England has 
been a gainer by its system, and the United 
States a loser by the narrower policy of strictly 
local representation which prevails here. 


*¢ ¢ 


LASTING GOOD. 


Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 
John Bunyan. 


® © 


EARNING A PLAID CLOAK. 


t colleges and boarding-schools all over the 
country, girls are trying to replenish their 
slender purses by shampooing, darning, 

boot-blacking, tutoring, and other services. In 
one coeducational college a conspicuous sign 
announces, ‘‘Dogs valeted.’’ 

The strange entrances by which girls force a 
way into the wage-earning world are not novel- 
ties, any more than their warm hearts and large 
ambitions are. A charming and characteristic 
story is told by Mrs. Sarah Stuart Robbins in 
her recent book, ‘‘Old Andover Days.’’ 

The tale dates back to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Its hero was a certain flute- 
playing German ‘‘ theologue,’’ afterward a 
famous missionary. He was poor but fascina- 
ting, and four little girls loved him dearly. 

They wanted to buy him a cloak, for he had 
| no protection against the keen Andover winter. 
| They racked their brains for ways and means. 


|T hey sold lamplighters. They made a patch- 





treaty, was added to Bulgaria. The Bulgarians | work quilt which brought them three dollars, 


One day a pious and peculiar Andover matron 


of America will issue special stamps this year | the Roumelians should profit by their revolt | offered them twenty-five cents apiece if they 


against the Turk, no attempt will be made to| would come every holiday afternoon for many 


nullify the declaration of independence. 


Austrian interest in Bosnia and Herzegovina | Knowledge.’’ 


antedates the Berlin treaty. 
the seven weeks’ war of 1866, which drove 
Austria om of the German confederation, sug- 
gested thai Austria console herself by annexing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. About ten years later 
Russia and Austria agreed that under certain 
conditions Austria should absorb these provinces. 
The treaty of Berlin, which was made to deprive 
Russia of the fruits of her victory over the 
Turks in 1877, gave administrative control of 
the provinces to Austria, but they have still been 
nominally a part of the Turkish Empire. 

The formal annexation of these provinces by 
Austria and the Bulgarian declaration of inde- 


| pendence did not change any actual control 
| which Turkey had over the affected territory. 
The excitement caused by these acts arose chiefly 


from the reason that they were done in disregard 
of the letter of the Berlin treaty, and without 
previous approval by the powers. 

They have served to open the Eastern ques- 
| tion again, and to attract attention to the ambi- 
| tion of Russia for an outlet for its war-ships 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
tussia has let it be known that she has not 


partment of Agriculture, this is the eighth | forgotten the purpose of the Berlin treaty. 


successive year of bountiful crops. Seventeen 


When this was written, attempts were making 


important crops, which, taken together, repre-|to induce the powers to enter a conference to 
sent nearly nine- tenths of the total farm product, readjust the balance of power in the Balkans, 
were reported on October Ist to be two points | but the impression was wide-spread that the 
below the ten-year average, but one point above | friction between Turkey and her nominal de- 


last year’s condition. 
increase in winter and spring wheat, oats, 
barley and hay, and a slight decrease in rye. 
The condition of the corn-crop was almost the 
same as last year. 


Op characteristic of the present football rules, 
as compared with those in force a year or 
two ago, is the proportionate strengthening of 
the teams of the smaller colleges. The small 
colleges are increasing in the number of their 
students, and therefore have more football ma- 
terial to choose from. The new rules give 
greater opportunity for speed and skill, as | 
contrasted with mere weight and strength, and 
therefore offer a more attractive game, for 
which more candidates present themselves. 
‘These results amply justify the changes in the 
rules, 





favorite method of arousing one’s own coun- 

try to progress is to show how much better 
they do things in other countries. It is a good 
method and applicabie universally, for no nation 
is best at everything. Last month a scientific 
congress in France, in order to interest the gov- 
ernment and the people in refrigeration, pointed 
out how much better cold storage is understood 
in America. Meanwhile the states of Illinois 
and Wisconsin and other regions rich in stock- 
farms Were hearing from experts how backward 
we are in measures to insure well-bred horses, 
as compared with what the French government 
has done for the Percheron. 


There was a notable} pendencies might be allayed by payment of a 


money indemnity without the formal interven- 
tion of the powers. 


* ¢ 


BALL-PLAYERS AND CONGRESSMEN. 


national game of America, and although 
the status of it has changed greatly, as 
have the rules under which it is played, its 


| F* nearly fifty years baseball has been the 


| popularity has never attained such proportions 
|as during the season just closed. 


In the beginning, baseball, like most sports, 
was wholly an amateur game. Now the baseball 
that people refer to when they mention it at 
all— leaving out of account the college and 
school games —is entirely professional. The 


| players do nothing else, and are engaged and 
| paid solely with regard to their skill. 


This being the case, it is a puzzle to many 
persons why so much interest should be mani- 


fested and so much pride displayed by the people | 


of a city in the team which bears the name 
of the city. Such persons-regard the members of 
such teams as mere mercenary troops, hired to 
fight for the city the baseball association of 
which will pay them the largest salary ; 
fore they see no patriotism in supporting them. 

Yet the skilled pitcher who is to-day striking 
out players for our city becomes in truth one 
of us. He is forgiven his work against us of a 
few days ago, and will continue to be our idol 
so long as he serves us faithfully and well. 

It is interesting to contrast this American 


|" a new play on American life the heroine | attitude toward baseball-players with the Amer- 


was made to say, ‘‘We are not native-born 
Americans; we hold our troth eternal.’’ 


to President Roosevelt, and at his request the | 
playwright modified the line. At about the 
same time a brilliant Scotch-Canadian published 





ican attitude toward political representatives. 


The | In the one case, ability and faithful service are 
slur at American family life did not seem just the only things considered. 


Birthplace and 
residence count for naught. ‘‘Get the best man, 
no matter where he comes from,’’ is the motto. 

In the other case it is ‘‘get the best man 


there- | 








weeks, and read aloud to her ‘‘Mason on Self- 
Moreover, if they would agree 


Bismarck, after | to let her ‘‘make remarks’’ to them on the book, 


she would increase their pay to fifty cents. So 
the four little maidens spent their long, precious 
afternoons with Mrs. Porter and ‘‘Self-Knowl- 
edge,’’ and earned by their sacrifice money for 
a long red plaid cloak, with a voluminous cape, 
fastened with a large gilt clasp; and this ‘‘gay 
plumage’’ decked out a theological student in 
Puritan Andover. 

The girlish devices for earning wages a hun- 
dred years ago at least had the advantage of 
leaving their inventors no poorer in self-respect. 
One wonders if as much can be said for some 
of the modern schemes. Dollars may come too 


| high, when they are sought greedily or sensa- 
| tionally. 


* @ 


‘THE MELTING- POT.” 


srael Zangwill, well known to readers of 
| The Companion, has lately written a play 

based upon the fusion of races in America. 
The title, ‘‘The Melting-Pot,’’ suggests the 
process to which all immigrants are subjected 
to transform them into good Americans. 

The same process, on a smaller scale, has 
been going on in all countries of the world. 
But in this country the creation of a new race 
out of an amalgamation of many races has taken 
place on so large a scale that it overshadows 
all other amalgamations. 

The Americans of German birth or descent 





have lately been celebrating the two hundred | 


and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, the first German 


not only in Philadelphia, of which Germantown 
is now a part, but in New York, Chicago and 
other cities. 

The fusion of the Germans with the Americans 
of British descent is natural, as they both come 
from the same racial stock. The Latin races, 
which have lately been sending hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants here, may be slower 
in finding their place and in adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions, but they will do 
it. They are proud of their new country. An 
Italian woman in New York, who pointed 
with pride to her children, is a type of the 
race. ‘‘I am not an American,’’ she said, 
‘*but my little girl, she was born here. She 
speaks English and is an American !’’ 

Such willingness to be fused into the new 
social compound is what makes the melting-pot 


| do its work quickly. 


* @¢ 


THE PRICE OF EXPERIMENT. 


n the past few months aerial navigators have 
| met with many accidents. Lieutenant Self- 

ridge was killed by the fall of Mr. Wright’s 
aeroplane, and Mr. Wright was severely in- 
jured. In the balloon-races at Berlin one 
balloon burst, five plunged into the North Sea, 
and the crew of one was drowned. As the 
idea of plunging to death from a great height 
seizes the imagination more strongly than do 
most other conceptions of danger, the reports of 
accidents to those who dare the upper oceans 
will be made prominent and the business of 
flying will seem one of the most deadly of 
human enterprises. 





Yet men will continue these risky adventures, 











the work of improving aerial craft will go for- 
ward with no lack of recruits. For it is safe 
to say that no scientific experiments have been 
delayed by human cowardice. The race, for 
all its timidity, its seeming deficiency in moral 
courage, is wonderfully rich in men who take 
risks for the sake of knowledge. In chemical 
laboratories men daily stake health and life in 
experiment. Physicians subject themselves to 
disease, even usé their own bodies in laboratory 
tests of chemical and bacterial poisons, in order 
to advance medical science. Explorers of dan- 
gerous lands are easier to find than the money 
to equip their expeditions. 

It is not so wonderful that thousands of 
laborers are found in trades that imperil life, 
for the motive of wages is present, and men 
who must earn a living cannot flinch. But 
scientific experiment is usually carried on by 
men whose choice of work is wide, who volun- 
tarily seek paths of risk and hardship in pursuit 
of intellectual goals. It is such disinterested 
adventurers that are braving the unstable air; 
for although the governments have appropriated 
money to assist them, the work they are engaged 
in is purely scientific, offers only remote possi- 
bilities of commercial reward, too often repays 
enthusiasm with practical failure,—in spite of 
recent brilliant successes,—and holds out to 
courage the menace of suffering and death. 


® 


FIVE THOUSAND NEW HOMES. 


nee more the country has witnessed—per- 
O haps for the last time—a scene which 

has been typical of life in the United 
States—the opening of a new area of govern- 
ment land to settlers. 

The scene this time was in South Dakota, 
and the area the Rosebud Indian reservation, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight thousand acres, 
a large portion of which is valued at twenty- 
five dollars an acre. It was distributed, in 
quarter-sections of one hundred and sixty acres 
each, among the somewhat more than five thou- 
sand fortunate applicants. 

A great chapter of American history is closing, 
for the upbuilding of the West has been largely 
due to the free land policy of the government, 
and that policy is now perforce losing its former 
significance, owing to the rapidly decreasing 
amount of arable public domain. 

The change in times and conditions was also 
well marked by this latest distribution of land. 
In pioneer days the ‘‘homesteaders’’ placed their 
families in ‘‘prairie -schooners,’’ and behind 
the plodding oxen made their way slowly to 
the promised land. Later, as in the Oklahoma 
opening, they travelled by rail to the nearest 
Station, and then, on horseback or in light bug- 
gies, made a breakneck dash for the coveted 
land. In the opening of the Rosebud reserva- 
tion it was the automobile which furnished the 
most conspicuous means of transportation. 

The methods of distributing government land 
have been and are open to serious criticism. 
Formerly it was ‘‘first come, first served’’ 
but as the crush and brutalities of the Oklahoma 
‘‘dash’’ were intolerable, a system of distribu- 
tion by lot was adopted. 

For the somewhat more than five thousand 
lots just distributed, there were two hundred 
thousand registrations, 


¢* ¢ @ 


oting in Georgia has heretofore been restricted 
by the constitution to citizens who have paid all 
taxes assessed upon them since 1877. At the recent 
state election a constitutional amendment still fur- 
ther limiting the right to vote was adopted. Here- 


after a voter must not only have paid all his taxes, 
settlement in America. Exercises were held 





but must have served in some one of the wars of 
the United States or of the state, or must be law- 
fully descended from some one who has rendered 
such service, or must be of good character and 
understand the duties of citizenship, or must 
possess a certain amount of education or a certain 
amount of property. The avowed object of the 
new law is the disfranchisement of the ignorant 
negroes. Similar disfranchisement has been ef- 
fected in Louisiana and in North Carolina by a law 
which provides that voters must be descended 
from persons whose ancestors could vote prior to 
1867. In South Carolina and Virginia the voters 
must have paid their poll-tax. There are educa- 
tional and property qualifications in South Caro- 
lina and an ancestry qualification in Virginia. 
he old-fashioned covered wooden bridge across 
the Connecticut River at Hartford has been 
replaced by a beautiful granite structure described 
as the largest stone bridge in the world. Both 
the Carlsbriicke across the Moldau at Prague 
and the Waterloo bridge over the Thames at 
London are longer, but they do not approach the 
eighty-two-feet width of the Hartford structure. 
Whatever may be said of the advantages of iron 
or steel bridges, they do not produce the restful 
impression of strength and permanence which is 
one of the great attractions of a stone bridge. 
M2 men have evolved what they called a 
“system” for winning money at games of 
chance. The latest to announce his invention is 
the Earl of Rosslyn. Sir Hiram Maxim, the dis- 
tinguished inventor and mathematician, undertook 
to demonstrate the fallacy of that or any other 
system, and by agreement, he and the ear] tested 
it by playing with counters representing fifty 
thousand dollars, and using a roulette wheel 
exactly like that used at Monte Carlo. The test 


was to consist of five thousand spins of the wheel, 
but before that number was reached the earl’s 
capital of counters was exhausted. To those who 




















know enough of mathematics to be familiar with 
the theory of probabilities, no such demonstra- 
tion was necessary; but it may serve a useful 
purpose in convincing some other young men of 
what every man of learning knows—namely, that 
in all gambling games the “bank” is mathemat- 
ieally certain to win in the end. 





& 


& 
SALUTATION AND NOSES. 


salutation is an act of courtesy with which, as 


to do. Nevertheless, there are exceptions. Cer- 
tain savages rub noses when they greet. In India 
—quite reversing the usual interpretation placed 
upon turning up the nose—the royal salute to a 
viceroy often includes, as its most striking feature, 
the raising in air of a long line of their trunks 
by rows of kneeling elephants, when a signal is 
given. 

The connection in these cases 
direct. That in a recent American instance did 
not appear so clearly, for the noses took no part 
in a salute; instead, the salute was instituted for 
the noses 

Two kindergarten teachers in a town of the 
middle West took charge, in early fall, of a roomful 
of dark-eyed tots from southern Europe and Asia 
Minor. They found them interesting, quaint and 
delightful—until the setting in of a long period of 
cold autumnal rain. Then they all came to school 
with colds, but not one of them brought a hand- | 
kerchief. 

Sniffing, sneezing, coughing, furtively wiping on 
sleeve or petticoat, blowing with 
vigor and an appalling lack of the wherewithal to 
templated their catarrhal flock with dismay. Gifts 
were forbidden, loans inadequate, explanations 
and entreaties vain. In their own lands, where 
they had caught no colds, they had never known | 


with the importance of a small white rag as an 
adjunct to the toilet. 
Finally the despairing teachers had an idea. 


music and much 
The children 


a standard-bearer and lively 
marching and countermarching. 
entered into it with enthusiasm. They imitated 
eagerly each new movement, and followed their 
leaders with joyful alacrity and admirable spirit. 
At last the climax was reached. A _ swift 
wheeling of the line brought them facing the little 
lad with the banner. 

“And now a handkerchief salute. All wave 
your handkerchiefs!” cried teacher, whipping 
out her own with a fine flourish. “Wave! All 
wave! Why, where are your handkerchiefs?” 

There were none, of course. But such a flat 
failure at the end of their grand new game was 
not to be endured. The next day every child 
appeared with a handkerchief or a passable sub- 
stitute. The salute was a success—and the fur- 
ther uses of the handkerchief were carefully 
taught and firmly insisted upon. 


* ¢ 
EVEN BETTER. 


or thirty years she had taken care of her hus- 

band ,—a big,delightful boy,—a genius, popular, 
gay, fascinating abroad—nervous, exacting, fas- 
cinating at home. She looked after his bed and 
board, nursed his indigestions, cheered his peri- 
odical depressions, welcomed his friends, hated 
his critics, and mothered him as a childless wife 
ean mother her husband. 

When half a lifetime had passed in these varied 
occupations, she developed a severe and painful 
disease of the heart. Her husband was amazed, 
perturbed, distracted. 

“Doctor,” 
and friend, “I don’t understand what Mary has 
done to bring on this terrible trouble!” 

“Don’t you?” replied the doctor. “J do.” 

Everybody else knew. 
estly ignorant, and was as innocent of having been 
a party to her sacrifice as an ignorant, 
man ever can be. 

The story is as common as life. Now it is the | 
husband and now the wife who is shield, guide, 
comfort, protection for the other. Sometimes the 
task completes itself without a break. Again 
death steps in and thrusts aside the hands which 


saving work before. Or the flesh succumbs while 
the spirit is still strong. 

Whatever happens, there is only one thing more 
beautiful in the world than this self-forgetting love 
which spends lavishly for love’s sake; and that 
is the reciprocal love which receives and gives, 
spends and saves, exacts and abounds at the 
same time, and which never has to utter in a dark 
hour the vain regret, “I don’t understand! I 
didn’t understand!” 


* © 
PLAIN MARY, AFTER ALL. 


ocular parents, with a perverted sense of humor, 

who inflict a comic name, or combination of 
names, upon a helpless baby, seem, fortunately, to 
be lessening in numbers. Nevertheless, the Rev. 
Joseph Wray, an English clergyman, in some 
recent reminiscences of village life, tells of how 
his first parish was made almost unendurable for 
him during his first year there because of the 
resentment aroused by his declining to christen a | 
baby in accordance with its father’s wish. 





ticeable one of John Fish, and he wished to name 
his little daughter Gold. In the course of his 
remonstrances the minister asked: 

“But what does your wife think about it, Mr. 
Fish? Surely she doesn’t want the child named 
Gold Fish! Women are always more sensitive to 
anything absurd in a name than men are. I feel 
certain you can’t tell me honestly she approves 
this notion of yours.” 

“Well, no, I can’t,” admitted the man, reluc- 
tantly. “She says there’s something hard and 
short and not like afemale name about Gold. Her 
own wish was Silver, sir, as being softer and 
preserving the beauty of the idea. 
suaded her without much trouble, because she 













arule, that useful organ, the nose, has nothing | 


is obvious and | 


misdirected | 


blow into—the neat and mannerly teachers con- | 


handkerchiefs, and they could not be impressed | 


They devised a new game, a patriotic game, with | 


he cried to the old family physician | 


The husband was hon- | 


mature | 


have always been able to do their calming and | 


The man’s name was the commonplace, unno- | 


But I per- | 














| thinks a gold fish is prettier than a silver fish; 
and, anyway, sir, I’ve married an amiable woman.” 

However amiable a wife Mr. Fish was blessed 
with, his pastor was less amiable and more reso- 
lute, and there was neither a Gold nor a Silver 
Fish permitted in the Fish family. The baby was 
finally christened Mary, but all the village took 
sides in the affair, and it was many months before 
everybody’s feelings were soothed and the com- 
motion simmered down. 

English parish records of recent years show that 
other clergymen cannot always have been equally 
firm, for they reveal, among other obviously inten- 
tional combinations of the kind, Belle Clapper, 
Salt Waters, Pretty Goode, Carrie Armes, Orange 
Peel and Neversay Dyer. 


* ¢ 


IMPERFECT IMMUNITY. 


n instance of diplomatic immunity nipped in the 

bud is cited in the Washington correspondence 

of the Chicago Tribune. A Washington police- 

man was swinging his club in Dupont Circle when 

| he noticed a nine-year-old breaking branches 
| from a small bush. 


“Stop that,” he said to the youngster, touching 
ase on the shoulder. “I may have to arrest you 
or th 

The child looked at him unafraid. 

“You ean’t do that,” he observed, , gravely. 
am entitled to diplomatic immunity.’ 

The officer’s mouth opened in amazement; | on 
he said, “Young man, I am an officer of the law. 
| It is unlawful to break shrubbe ry. Anybody 
| doing so must be arrested.’ 

“But you don’t know who I am,” came back in 
a childish treble. “Iam the son of an e nvoy ex- 
traordinary and a minister plenipotentiary. Diplo- 
mats and their families cannot be punished for 
breaking the laws. If you don’t believe it, you 





“I 


may go and ask my papa.” 
“Tl tell you what I will do, young man,” the 
| Officer said, grimly. “I will take you to your 


| father and see if you have any immunity from his 
| punishment.’ 

The youngster wailed; and it was some satis- 
faction to the officer to know that he wailed still 
| louder after the tale had been told at the legation. 


* 
RUSSIAN EDUCATION. 


as “Intelligenzia” of Russia, writes the 
Maurice Baring in “A Year in Russia,” is, 
| properly speaking, composed of every one who 
can read or write. But the term is generally used 
| to designate those members of the middle class 
| who belong to the professional classes—doctors, 
professors, teachers and literary men. The aver- 
age man or woman of the Russian middle class 
is better educated than the average English man 
| or woman of the same class. 


| They are saturated with the foreign classics. 
They often speak two languages besides Russian, 
and they are conversant with modern thought in 
the various European countries, so far as it is 
allowed to reach them. They are taught at school 
things which will be useful to them. 

Every one receives a general foundation of 
knowledge. The average Russian boy knows 
more about English history than the average 
English boy, let alone European history. <A culti- 
vated Russian of the middle class is saturated 
with John Stuart Mill, Ruskin, Morley and Carlyle 
and Shakespeare, Milton and Shelley are treated 
as Russian classics. 


Hon. 


® 
UNCONQUERABLE. 


t was a veteran soldiery that repeopled the plan- 
tations and the homesteads of the South, writes 

| Thomas Nelson Page 
|} and withstood the forces thrown against them 
during the period of reconstruction. In addition 
to personal pride, self-reliance and physical cour- 





| age, they possessed also race pride, which is 
| inestimable in a great popular struggle. 
However beaten and broken they were, the 


| people came out of the war with their spirit un- 
| quenched and a belief that they were unconquer- 
| able. 
A_ story used to be told of an old Confederate 
| soldier who was trudging home, after the war 
broken and ragged and bao He was asked 
what he would do if the Yankees got after him 
“= n he reac hed home. 

‘Oh, they ain’t goin’ to trouble me, *he said. “If 
| they do, I’ll just whip ’em again.’ 


*® ¢ 


THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS. 
British 


| 
| 
} 
| 


hen a member of the Parliament 


in “The Old Dominion,” | 








addresses his constituents he is interrupted | 


by his hearers much more frequently than are 
American politicians. The custom gives an excel- 
lent chance for the platform and the floor to 
exchange witticisms. 

| Ona certain occasion, relates Tit-Bits, a speaker 
was annoyed by the loud and frequent interrup- 
tions of an am voter, who seemed bent on 
| making trou : 

“My friend,” said the s peaker, 
| Suppress the’ disturbe r, “haven’t 
| Story of how a , braying ass put to 

| Syrian army?” 


determining to 
ou heard the 
ight the entire 


“Don’t you be afraid of this audience!” shouted 
back the disturber of the mee ting. “There ain’t no 
danger of it stampeding. You've tested it!” 


* ¢ 


THE BETTER PART. 


ee little story is told of Prosper Mer- 
imée, the French author. He was once guest 
at a royal hunt, when hares, pheasants and other 
game were driven before the emperor and his 
| followers, and the servants picked up the victims 
of the sport. 
Among all the members of the hunting-party, 
Prosper Merimée alone had no trophy to display. 
“How does this happen?” asked some one. 
“Where game is so plenty, the merit of a marks- 
man seems to me to lie in hitting nothing,” re- 
lied Merimée, with grave courtesy, “so * fired 
tween the birds.” 


* © 
ACCENTS. 


|" the midst of a rambling speech, the political 
orator declared, “The situation is grave, the 
| crisis is acute.” 


“And the ge ntleman’ 8 speech,” added the news- 
| paper reporter, “was circumflex.’ 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








FREE HOMES * “scr: "=" 


CENTRAL CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of l@0acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 


Ww. dD. SC OTT, Supt. - Immigration | Ottaw a, C anada. 


-, Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
Phies, suchas birdsandanimals. Deco 
rate your homeor make money moant 
ing for others. Taridermisis hand 
somely paid. Success teed or | 

no tuition. Book **How te PF ormy oy es 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. | 


» N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy, Box 9J Omaha,Neb 
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As a perfect present for 
sister, daughter or wife the 
new “Secretary” pen just 
adapted to the private desk, 
seminary or school use. It 
is a new 


Waterman's 
Ideal | 
FountainPen 


With every “ Waterman's 
Ideal " quality condensed a bit 
for perfect adaptation in size, 
weight and action for ladies’ 
use. A gem in its proportions 
(illustration actual size), and 
7 a back of it all is the prestige and 
pledge of ‘Waterman's Ideal” 
resource and equipment. Itis 
the newest proof that there is 
a Waterman's Ideal carefully 
modeled and perfected for every 
use to which the pen is heir. 
In Plain Holder, $2.50; 
Chased Gold Bands, 
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Catalogue free. LOOK FOR PARKER'S NAME IN EVERY PAIR. 
J. H. PARKER CO., DEPT. A, 25 JAMES STREET, MALDEN, Mass. 
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Four volumes, 2,000 pages, 
7x10 inches; 1,500 illustra- 
tions, tables, etc.; bound in | 
f red morocco | 
Aknowledge of draw- || 
ing has given many a 
young man an oppor- In 
tunity to gain a high 
salaried position of re- 
sponsibility and trust. 
This Cyclopedia offers you an unusual op- 
portunity to get a practical knowledge without || 
the aid of ateacher. A home study instructor, 
entirely free from purely technical matter ; 
every Section supplemented by practical test 
questions, ‘“‘short cuts,” etc. Equally valuable 
in the shop, drafting room, or home library. 


Less Than Half Price. 


Sent free for 5 days’ examination, ex- 
press prepaid, if you mention the name of 
your employer, occupation, or enclose busi- 
ness card. Terms: $2.00 within five days, and 
$2.00 a month until you have paid the special 
price of $9.80; otherwise, return at our ex- 
pense. Regular price $20.00. 


Few of the Subjects Covered: 
Mechanical, Architectural, Perspective, Iso- 
metric, and Freehand Drawing ; Blue Printing ; 
Mechanical and Architectural Lettering; Ren- 
dering in Pen, Ink and Water Colors; Water 
Color Hints for Draftsmen; Shades and Shad- 
ows ; The Greek and Roman Orders of Archi- 
tecture; Shop Drawings; Machine Drawing ; 
Machine Design; Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing; Tinsmithing; Architectural Sheet Metal 
Work; Skylights; Cornices; Roofing, etc. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, || 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION, NOV 


Pocket Piece, 
“The Royal Currency of Utopia,’ 


173 Broadway, New York 

8 School St., Boston 
209 State St 

734 Market St 

12 Golden Lane, London 
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, San Francisco 
6 Rue de Hanovre 
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“Papa, Please Buy Me a Bicycle’ 


to be no Yale or Snell dealer in your community you can ded 


We send free upon request the Lucky 





if you will request it at once by a 


SER Seutrmanlr, 


136 St. James St., Montreal 


Paris 










How many times have you heard that appeal in 
your home? 

And have you ever stopped to think how much - 
how very much—it means to the little one who 
makes it? Can you recall the delight of your own 
first bicycle ride eighteen or twenty years ago? Can 
you remember the feeling of exhilaration that went 
all through you, as you scudded down some .quiet 
country road? 

One of these superb Yale or Snell Juvenile bicycles would 
mean just as much to your boy or girl as the bicycle mean 
you twenty years ago. ‘The same set of sensations and emot 
which you experienced then—they will experience w H 
piness and health, such as the Yale and Snell Juvenile bic 
will bring—that is what you are hunting for your children, isn’t 

And mind you—these splendid little Juvenile wheel 
better bicycles at their exceedingly moderate price than y 
were able to | uy for yo oe twenty years ago at $100 

Doubtless there is a Yale or Snell « 9 ur town fr 
whom you can get prices and full informat 

If you don’t want to wait to hunt ion up, write us and we 
will give you his name and full particulars—but if there happet 
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| little more of solace, and the inevitable ending | seem easy for the photographer to control his 





THE LEAVES 


B 
MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 








n the smoky, sultry haze, 

In the mild mid-autumn weather, 
The leaves are gathering, circling, dancing, 
dropping down together. 


I 


They fall with a subtle sound, 
With a dry, soft, fairy clamor; 
They flash like flakes of yellow light in the 
veiled sun’s dreamy glamour. 


They drop around my feet, 
They run and whirl and flutter; 
Everywhere is their ghostly flight, and the 
sighing song they utter. 


Their song is as old as Time, 

Old as the dream of dying; 
It bears the moan of death-struck Life, and 

the call of Hope replying. 


And the flame of their golden hue 
Is lit with the old-time fire 
That shines on the somber brows of Death, 
drawing the soul’s desire. 


This is the fall, the sigh— 
Sad as the grave, yet tender, 
Telling of life that is whirled along in help- 
less, strange surrender. 


This is the flight, the song,— 
This is the autumn’s story,— 
The frost, and the flame, and the flickering 
hope, that points to an unknown glory. 


¢ ¢ 


TALKING TO OUR FATHER. 


/, 
i 


n the shore of Lake 
() Superior stands a little 

cottage, whitewashed 
till it is very white, wherein 
lies a lumberman, dying of 
spinal tuberculosis. 

His has been a life of labor 
and hardship, of exposure and accident, for 
life in the North Woods is not without its pri- 
vations and perils. In one of his mishaps he 





lost all his left hand except the thumb; and | 


the storms and jolts of forest life have given 
disease its fatal opportunity. 

A rough man, but never dissipated, he loved 
his home; and when he could no longer work, 
he came back to the shore of the great lake 
and began his hopeless fight. 

Attended by his wife, and caressed by his 
two small children, he grew thinner and paler, 
but gentler also, and more submissive, although 
life looked inviting, and the helplessness of 
disease meant defeat and humiliation and un- 
certainty. 

Last summer his wife said to him that she 
had heard there was a minister spending his 
vacation over on the island. 

“‘If you don’t mind,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d like to 
have him come and baptize the children.’’ 

The sick man consented, and the minister 
was sent for, He came—a kindly, tactful, 
sympathetic man. And first of all he said to 
them that such an act as they proposed, what- 


| 


big trunk which hadn’t come. 


} 


| 


} 


| 
| 


ever it might come to mean to the children in | 
future years, could mean little now, unless the | 


father and mother dedicated themselves, as well 
as their children, to the service of God. To 
this they assented; for this was indeed what it 
meant to them; and to the mother it meant the 
formal acceptance by her husband of a definite 
act of faith. 

** Let us pray,’ 

**You pray,’’ said the father. 
don’t see the need of it.’’ 

‘*My friend,’’ said the minister, gently, 
**would it not be a pity if these two children 
never came to you just to tell you what their 
joys and sorrows are, even though you knew 
them already; and what their wants are, even 
though you have provided for them in ad- 
vance ?”’ 

The sick man looked bewildered for a mo- 
ment, and his gaze turned from the face of the 
minister to the faces of his two children, and 
he said, ‘‘Maybe you’re right. I hadn’t thought 
of it just that way.’’ 

He covered his eyes with his stump of a 
hand, and the tears crept out while the minis- 
ter prayed. F 

Before the pastor left, the sick man said to 
him: 

**Do you think that would be prayer, just for 
me to lie here and tell God what He knows 
already—how it hurts, and all my disappoint- 
ment, and my anxiety for the future of these 
children and my wife—and everything—just to 
tell Him ?’’ 

“I think it would,’’ said the minister. ‘‘I 
think it would be prayer of a very real kind.’’ 

The summer was near its end. 
called but once more, and then returned to his 
work in the city. 


said the minister. 
‘“T can’t. I 
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When he returns to the great | strike about two and a half feet. To 


U 


of a strong life finds new strength near its close, 
it will have been well that the lumberman 
found his suggestion of the value of prayer 
through his knowledge of fatherhood. 


A QUESTION OF PREMONITION. 


“ he paper says,” remarked Mr. Booth, one 

T evening, after supper, “that the Saluria 
The passage was calm, 
He paused, 
She 


got in yesterday. 
and every one on board was well.” 
and looked tentatively in his wife’s direction. 
kept on with her needlework. 


“Don’t you think that the Coopers were foolish, 
my dear?” he inquired. 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” she replied. “If 
Mrs. Cooper felt that the ship was going down, 
what could she do except refuse to go?” 

“That’s one way of putting it,” admitted Mr. 
Booth, “but here is the situation: John and his 
wife the two girls had all their luggage on 
board —” 

“Not all,” interrupted his wife. “There was a 
Be fair, James.” 

“All right, then; they had got themselves on 
board and most of their luggage. The ship was 
due to start in half an hour. Suddenly Annie 
clutehes John by the arm in that nervous way of 
hers, and says, ‘John, I’ve just had a premonition 
that this ship is i 
Europe. Take me home, John, take me home!’” 

“You are perfectly heartless,” interposed his 
wife. “I don’t think Annie was quite as foolish 
as that. She isn’t well, you know, and she couldn’t 
help feeling as she did.’ 

“But why didn’t she tell the rest of the passen- 
vers, then?’’ inquired Mr. Booth. “That would 
have been the humane thing to do. Suppose I 
was in a theater, and knew that it was about to 
burn down. Wouldn’t it be my duty to inform the 
audience? Ishould rise, and say, ‘Ladies and— ” 

“James, don’t treat such a subject in such a 
frivolous manner. Youlack sympathy. You have 
no tact at all. Lalmost feel that you’ve said some- 
thing like this to Annie already.’ 

“No, not yet,” he replied, “but Imay. It strikes 
me that she was a very heartless woman. Very 
selfish, too, not to warn the others. I wonder that 
her husband gave in to her.” ° 

“What else could he do?” asked Mrs. Booth. 

“That’s exactly the point—what? She was 
prepared to make a scene.” 

Mrs. Booth nodded. 

“You think that she would have made a scene? 
Then I am surprised at John—surprised and 
shocked. I did not realize that he, too, is so 
thoughtless. If he had let her make a scene, then 
the passengers would have known the impending 
dangrt, and no one would have gone, and the 
ship —’ 

«But the ship got in safely,” said Mrs. Booth, 
earried away by the imaginary narrative. 

“So it did,” agreed her husband. “But if that 
had happened, it mightn’t have. You never can 
predict, you know!” 

Mrs. Booth regarded him doubtfully, not quite 
knowing whether he was in earnest or not. 


* ¢ 


INDIAN TRAINING. 


ing. “Again and again,” writes Mr. George 
Wharton James in “‘What the White Race 
May Learn from the Indian,” “have I seen the 
Indian mother, as soon as the child was born, 
watch it to see if it breathed properly. If not, 


| T" Indian believes absolutely in nasal breath- 


she would at once pinch the child’s lips together, | 


and keep them pinched until the breath was taken 
in and exhaled easily and naturally through the 
nostrils. If this did not answer, she would take 
a strip of buckskin, and tie it as a bandage below 
the chin and over the crown of the head, forcing 
the jaws together; and then, with another bandage 


of buckskin, she covered the lips of the little one. | 


Thus the habit of nasal breathing was formed 
immediately the child saw the light, and it knew 
no other method. 


“But not only do the Indians breathe through 
the nose; they are also experts in the art of deep 
breathing. When I first began to visit the Hopis, 
in northern Arizona, I was awakened every morn- 
ing in the ‘wee sma’ hours,’ as I slept in my 
blankets in the open at the foot of the mesa upon 
which the towns are located, by cow-bells, as if 


a number of cows were being driven out to pasture. | 


But in the daytime I could see no cows nor any 
evidence of their existence. 
they were, my questions brought forth nothing 
but a wondering stare. 

“Cows? They had no cows. What did I mean? 
Then I explained about the bells, and as I ex- 
plained, a merry laugh burst upon my ears. 

“‘Cows? Those are not cows. To-morrow 
morning, when you hear them, you jump up and 
watch.’ 

“I did so, and to my amazement I saw, fleein 
through the early morning dusk, a score of nake 
youths, on each one of whom a cow- bell was 
dengting from a rope or strap round his waist. 
Later I learned that every young man was required 
to run ten, fifteen, twenty miles, and even double 
this distance, upon certain allotted mornings. 
This develops a lung capacity that is nothing 
short of marvelous.” 


* ¢ 


GETTING A RATTLESNAKE TO POSE. 


ntil one has actually tried to make a rattle- 
snake strike,—for the purpose of getting 
his picture, for example,—it is difficult to 
realize what a mild creature he is,” declares Mr. 
Dane Coolidge, in a recent narrative of his experi- 
ence with rattlers. He did not, however, acquire 
this sense of their mildness immediately, and he 
admits that their tempers vary; nor was it till after 
two or three seasons of catching them as a part of 
his business of wild-animal-collecting that he 
began to lose his fear and was seized with a desire 
to photograph what is, he declares, “undoubtedly 
the ugliest snake in the world.” 

Despite this dubious charm, it is scarcely likely 
that many amateurs of the camera will care first 
to catch, then to release at the proper place and 
season, then to coax or to force to pose, and finally 
to “snap” such difficult models. 

“To make the rattlesnake pose,’”’ says Mr. Cool- 
idge, ‘‘that is the heavy work of the artist. Snakes 
are very sensitive to the attitude of their masters. 
There must be no vexatious outbreaks, or the sub- 
ect will become unmanageable ; no nervous fidget- 
ng and dodging, or he will become bold and 
at a to comes. But, even as you would humor 
a spoiled child, calm, firm and persistent.” 

e succeeded in obtaining many characteristic 


The minister | pictures, and his further description, if it fails to 


arouse emulation, will assuredly arouse interest. 
“On level ground a four-foot rattlesnake can 

rocure a 

ood picture, the camera should be held within 


lake next summer the sick man will not be | Fore ee him 
But if the closing days of pain find a | “With agnargin of a foot and a half, it would 


there. 


oing down before it gets to | 


When I asked where | 


| nerves and get a perfect exposure. But by the 
time the old bulldog, fighting male has been brought 
to his characteristic pose,—head up, rattles quiv- 
ering ay. and neck retracted like a 
drawn bow,—the human imagination steps in and 
makes that four feet seem lessthan two. And from 
constantly watching his opal-glowing, hateful eyes, 
the Gesting red tongue and poison-swollen jowls, 
a kind of horror, such as is supposed to charm 
birds, creeps over one. The muscles twitch and 
joggle the camera, and one’s feet develop a sur- 
pe — id tendency to back up instead of to go 
ahead. 

“But that fighting pose is hard to get, and it 
endures but a moment. As the snake lowers its 
head, I move quietly 9 Em it through 
my lens. The moment it is focused I stamp my 
foot. — the head is raised, the supple nec 
drawn tense. spring my shutter, and step back 
unharmed.” 
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pon the wild-rice shallows of these lakes 
The glory of the early morning breaks, 
And lo! a singing bird, 
With joy elate, 
In the pine wood is heard 
Calling his mate, 
Calling with song so musical it wakes 
A song responsive off the wooded shore— 
A song of wild-rice harvesters that makes 
Melodious harmony with plashing oar. 


They sing—those Indian women paddling through 
Lone Poygan’s rice-fields in their light canoe— 
Of spirits wise and good 
In earth and air, 
That give their children food 
With not a care; 
They sing,—both bird and women,—if they knew, 
In perfect harmony one song of praise 
For that which in the golden summer grew, 
And ripens now in Indian summer days. 
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ACCORDING TO THE CODE. 


iphers and codes are dangerous toys for the 
amateur. Some years ago a certain Mr. 


* Rice, whose summer house was near a 


transatlantic cable -station, invented a private 
code, one copy of which he kept himself, and his 
wife took the other to England, whither she was 
going for the summer. They thought that if occa- 
sion arose, communications could be easy and 
private. Fate willed otherwise. About eight 
o’clock one evening a messenger brought a cable- 
gram to Mr. Rice’s door. It was the day for his 
wife’s ship to arrive on the other side. He opened 
the envelope and read the yellow slip inside. 
“Potatoes fish,” was all it said. 


Turning to his key, he discovered that “pota- 
| toes” meant, “I have arrived safely after a good 
| trip. Allis well.” But “fish” signified “Seriously 
| ill. Come by next steamer.” 

Perplexed, he reread the message, and verified 
| the translation. The same conflicting statements 
resulted. What should he do? In desperation 
he cabled back, “Repeat.” 

After an hour of waiting, the boy 
bell and presented an envelope. 
ran this time, “Ships fish.” 

Translating this cryptogram, he found that 
“ship” was the cipher for “‘Everything all right; 
will be in London two weeks.” Fish still had its 
ba oy sinister significance. 

his was as bad as the first. a 
a contradiction meant sickness and it 
use the code correctly, he despatched another 
| message, the single word, “What?” forgetting that 
in the code “what” stood for “I am better; do not 
worry.” 

It was now eleven o’clock. He waited in nerv- 
ous expectation till midnight, and then turned in 
and tried to sleep. No sooner had he dropped oft 
than another message arrived, as puzzling and as 
contradictory as the first. Moved to desperate 
| means, he got up, dressed, went to the office, and 
wrote out this communication: 

“Dear Annie. When you get this message, take 
a spade, hire a carriage, and ride out to an open 
field. Then dig a hole and bury the code. 
“Your affectionate husband, John.” 

“Send that,” he said to the bewildered operator. 

“But it will cost —’ began the man. 

“Never mind what it costs,” he said, firmly. “I'll 
pay for it.’”’ 
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RECALLED TO THEIR DUTY. 
inter worship in old-time churches, al- 
though ardent in the spirit, was often 


\ \ cruelly chilly for the body, even after the 


era of arctic temperature, mitigated only by the 
inefficient tin foot-warmer, had given way to 
the more luxurious one of stoves. The great 
stove, filled with roaring logs, roasted the nearer 
worshipers and left the majority to freeze; more- 
over, it required an inconvenient amount of tend- 
ance. Tradition relates how, in old St. Paul’s of 
Newburyport a century ago, the dealings of Mr. 
Harvey, the parish clerk, with the new stove, just 
installed, brought confusion to him and a moment 
of irrepressible mirth to the congregation. 


Unele Nat Bailey, the sexton, whose oy! it was 
to tend the stove, was yet on ringing the bell, 
and the last comers were hurrying in, when Clerk 
Harvey perceived that the fire needed attention. 
This he promptly gave. In so doing he smutted 
his hand, and carelessly rubbed it across his coun- 
tenance, which became conspicuously and ab- 
surdly smeared with soot. A few minutes later 
he rose with dignity at his desk, confronted the 
congregation, and with a solemnity they could not 
share, gave out the first hymn: “Behold the 
beauties of my face.” 

Lighting as well as heating gave trouble in those 
days. Candles guttered or went out, and kept the 
attentive sextons busy tiptoeing about, snuffin 
or relighting them. Sexton Currier—pronounced, 
in country speech, “Kiah’—of Parson Milton’s 
church, in the same old town, once neglected this 
duty a an evening service. 

Parson Milton, nicknamed, from his tremendous, 
booming voice, ‘‘Thundering Milton,” was an ex- 
cellent pastor, but very singular and abrupt in his 
ways. Observing the condition of the lights, he 
nearly overthrew the decorum of the congregation 
by proclaiming at the top of his voice, without the 
Ss) aa break between the sentences: 

“The Lord said unto Moses, Kiah, snuff the 
candles.” 

He it was, too, who, when a worthy parishioner 
whose Christian name was Mark once dropped 





into a doze in his pew, recalled him suddenly to 
his duty. Leaning forward in the middle of the 
sermon, and apparently addressing himself di- 
rectly to the offender, he exclaimed, in quick, 
sharp tones, ‘‘Mark!”’ 

At the sound of his name the man opened his 
oy and sat hastily erect. The egg resuming 
his normal voice, concluded the sentence, “the 
perfect man, and behold the upright.” 


*¢ ¢ 


HIS STRONGLY MARKED FACE. 
LU Winfield, the worthy old sexton of the 


brick church on the corner, and one of 

the most amiable and lovable of men, came 
home from a stroll one day in a high state of 
pleasurable excitement. 

“A little while ago,” he said, “a slim, long-haired 
fellow stopped me on the street, and asked me if 
I had any objection to his sketching me. He said 
he was an artist, and was illustrat ng a story for 
a pictorial publication, and my face had so much 
‘character’ in it that he’d like to make what he 
called a ‘study’ of it, and use it in the story. 

“T told him to f° ahead. He opened up a little 
camp-stool, stuck up a three-cornered frame in 
front of him, put a sheet of cardboard on it, and 
in five minutes he made a picture that looked 
exactly like me. I saw it.”’ 

“Did he try to get you to buy it?” asked Uncle 
Winfield’s wife, suspiciously. 

“No, no,” he answered. ‘“‘He thanked me, and 
more than that, he gave me a silver dollar. Said 
it was worth that to him. Here’s the dollar. It’s 
the best pay I ever got for five minutes of my 
time.” es 

But his wife was still unconvinced. 

“It may be all right,” she said, “but he’ll come 
back at you in some way. You see if he doesn't.” 

A few weeks later one of his grandchildren came 
running into the house in great glee, with a copy 
of an illustrated magecine in her hand. 

“Grandpa,” said the little girl, “T’ve found a 
picture of you in this magazine! Hereitis. Look 


He looked. It was one of the illustrations in a 
story of a pirate ship—and he was the pirate 
captain. 

“H’mph!” ejaculated Uncle Winfield, drawing 
a long breath. “I think I’d like to meet that 
artist fellow again some day. I’d—I’d give him 
back his dollar.” 


* 


HURRYING HIM A LITTLE. 


T° steamer was moving very slowly up the 
broad, swift river. Several miles ahead, 
where there was a bend, a sharp point of 
land projected a considerable distance into the 
stream. It had been in sight nearly an hour. On 
the upper deck sat a young couple, engaged in 
earnest conversation. 


“Lucinda,” he was saying, “we’ve known each 
other a long time, haven’t we?’”’ 
“Yes,” she answered. e , 

“Five or six years, at least, isn’t it?” 

“T believe so.”’ 

“Don’t you think a girl ought to know a fellow 
pretty well by that time?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” ’ 

“You’ve never heard anything bad about me, 
have you?” 


“And in five or six 7 a young man ought to 
know a girl pretty well, oughtn’t he?” 

“T suppose so.’ 

a been together a good deal, too, Lu- 
cinda —”’ 

Then there was a long pause. 

“And, of course, you must have suspected —”’ 

Another protracted silence. 

“Anybody would naturally suspect—though I’ve 
never been in a position until lately—and yet my 
|mind has been made up all the time—and 
| can’t tell you how mueh I —” 

Then Lucinda spoke. 

| “Henry,” she said, “do you know you remind 
| me of this steamboat?” 

| “Er—how?” 

“It takes you such a long time to get to the 


point.” 
W Benson awoke one day to the fact that 
the hair was growing thin on the top of 


his head. He looked at himself in a folding 
mirror, and was horrified to find that there was a 
bald spot, farther back, as large as a silver dollar, 
of which nobody had ever told him. 


“This will never do!” he said. “I must get that 
hair back.” 

He began at once. For several months he used 
a hair restorative whieh was highly commended. 
It did no good. 

He tried another, then another, and still another. 
but all to no purpose. These preparations had 
cured many persons of incipient baldness, accord- 
ing to the testimonials, but none of them had any 
effect on him. As a last resort, he consulted a 
specialist. 

The specialist treated him for six months. At 
the end of that time the hair on top of his head 
was nearly all gone. 

“T’ll have to hunt up another one,” he said. 

One morning, while going down-town in a street- 
car, he observed a stout, prosperous-looking gen- 
— who wore an unmistakable wig on his 
head. 
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NO HOPE FOR HIM. 
ith the shock of a sudden discovery, Mr. 


“Who is that man?” he asked of the passenger 
sitting next to him. 

“Don’t you know?” said the other. ‘“That’s the 
rich Colonel Stubbs.” : 

“I’ve often heard of him. 
mensely rich.” 

“Fifty million dollars.” 

“Fifty millions!’ reflected Mr. Benson. 
there was any earthly cure for baldness, 


wouldn’t be wearing a wig! I'll give it up.’ 


They say he is im- 


“ If 
he 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


he disputes which old “Square” Bemis was 
T called upon to settle were many and various. 

He asked no fee. “All I require is that 
you’ll abide by what I say, or you needn’t ever 
come to me again,” he told his Bushby clients. 


“You’ve helped me out a good many times, 
square,” said Ephraim Gregg, on one occasion, 
“and I look to ye to do it now. Bill Henderson’s 
colt broke loose and got into my garden yesterday, 
and between what he’s tore up and what he’s et, 
I should say ’twould take about four dollars to 
cover. Can you get it out of Bill, think?” 

“Square” Bemis shook his head. 

“Bill’s been here before you,” he said, gravely, 
“and I’ve been with him to look over the colt. 
I’ve advised him not to prosecute unless you tried 
to. The damages his colt has sustained from your 
blackberry-vines would come to considerably 
more than four dollars, Ephraim. But if you 
insist on —”’ 

“I’m not insisting,” broke in Ephraim. “On the 
whole, square, some 0’ them squash-vines might 
not have come to much anyway. So we’ll jest 
the whole thing go.” 
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This fellow expects us to go. 
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ello, Freddie !’’ cried Bob, one brisk au- 

tumn morning, from across the hedge. 
tear up some paper. We are going to have a 
hare-and-hound chase.’’ 

In response to Bob’s request, his mother told | 
him to run along, and be sure not to get off so | 
At Jim’s house about fifteen boys were busily 
engaged in tearing up newspapers into strips, 


By W. L. S. 
‘H 
**Come down to Jim Sandy’s and help 
It was Saturday and there was no school. 
far that he could not get back for dinner. 
and then tearing the strips across, so that they | 
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Said furious Fido, ‘‘O-ho! 


If he tries to scare me, 


I'll just let him see in making a fuss I’m not slow.” 


— aS 


them off. A hard run of a quarter of a mile 
brought them to a little grove of trees by the 
road near the home, or goal of the run. 

‘*There they come!’’ exclaimed Bob, as he 
saw the two boys trot leisurely over the rise in 
the ground. 

He and Roger stepped out. ‘‘We saw you! 
We saw your white cap!’”’ they shouted. 





surprise. ‘‘I ought to have known,’’ admitted 
Allen, later. ‘‘Freddie’s little sister told me 
not to wear it before we started. Guess she 
would make a pretty good hare herself if she 
were only bigger.’’ 

Presently the ‘‘pack’’ came home, tired and 
winded. Bob and Roger, who had kept their 
eyes open and saved their legs, were the heroes 


had thousands of ‘‘flakes’’ an inch or so square. | The hares were caught, much to their own | of the day, and they were noisily triumphant. 


Bob’s little sister Mar- 
jorie was deftly sewing a 
couple of stout burlap 
bags for the hares to 
carry their paper in. No 
one knew yet who 
would be hare and who 
hound. 

‘*Ted Forseyth ought 
to be a hare,’’ said one 
boy, ‘‘because he goes 
hunting, and he knows 
the country better than 
any one else.’’ 

‘Then Harry Smith 
ought to be one, too,” 
said Bob. 

Finally it was decided 
that Harry should lead 
the hounds, and that 
Ted, with Allen Green- 
ough, should be the 
hares. At length every- 
thing needed was ready. 

The rules were that 
the hares should have 
ten minutes’ start over 
the others, that they must 
drop paper wherever 
they went, and that the hounds must follow 
the paper trail unless they actually caught 
sight of their quarry, when they might cut 
across lots. 

Bob was a hound. How impatiently - he 
waited with the boys for the ten minutes to go 
by! There were great discussions as to exactly 
where the hares would go, and everybody 
seemed to think that they would certainly cross 
Brooks’s meadow. This was a huge, rolling 
field of pasture-land. In spite of the fact that 
it was called a meadow, it was half-wooded, 
and afforded many a fine chance for the hares 
to relieve each other, one laying a part of the 
trail, while the other took a shorter route. 

The ten minutes were past, and the race 
began. All the boys kept together pretty well 
at first, and ran in good form. Bob and a boy 
called Roger Irwin were not so fast. The 
reason for this was that they two had not been 
practising as the others had for the chase, since 
they had not known anything about it. 

After the second hill, Bob and Roger began 
to lag a little. The run had been up a road, 
across a small stream in a valley, up the other 
side, and now they were headed, as had seemed 
likely, for Brooks’s meadow. The sun shone 
brightly, but the air was still crisp and invig- 
orating. 

Suddenly Bob grabbed Roger’s arm. 

**Look!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Whatdo you see, moving 
along by that clump of trees—over there toward 
the corner of the fence ?’’ 

Roger looked in the direction indicated. 

‘“*T see a white cap,’’ he said. - ‘‘ Good 
gracious, Bob, it is Allen! It’s gone now!’’ 

‘*That’s what I thought,’’ said Bob, ‘‘but I 
‘wasn’t quite certain.’’ 

They were several hundred yards behind the 
**pack.’”’ According to the rules, they might 


cut across and capture the hares. 

Without a word, they made for a point a 
little beyond the clump of trees. They calcu- 
lated that Ted and Allen were going straight 





home now, and that it would be easy to head 














1. ANAGRAMS. 


| Six boys’ names. 
| 


| PUZZLES. 


| ----- says / boast too much. --- never 
| has an acheor pain. J, laden with baggage, hailed 
|} - - on his wagon. made the marble 
arch rid the city of an ugly corner --- 
asks if a man with a creel can fish. It was 
who boarded the car so late. 


2. ADDED-LETTER PUZZLE 

Add a letter and change a singer into hair; to 
preserve into a support; a resinous substance into 
a cord; a curse into a vegetable; a boy's nickname 
into a church dignitary ; to discover into a demon ; 
a flower into a festival; prayers into edges; not 
early into triumphant; you into part of the face; 
truth into a side; to perform into an animal; a 
cause into to stop; asleep intolow; came together 
into fit; ourselves into employment; a metal into 
part of a fork; a tap into the head; fit into fuel; 
a tatter into anger; full 
of bones into a wood; a 
cooling implement into a 





Harvest Moonw 
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HER OWN WAY. 


By Anna Burnham Bryant. 
hen Polly goes into the parlor to play, 
She never minds what the little notes say, 
Nor peeps at a music - book. 
**I play by ear,’’ says the little dear 
(When some of us think the music's queer), 
**So why should I need to look?”’ 


When Polly goes into the kitchen to cook, 

She never looks at a cookery - book 
Nor a sign of a recipe; 

It’s a dot of this and a dab of that, 

And a twirl of the wrist and a pinch and a pat — 
**I cook by hand,’’ says she. 
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MY DAY. 
By Morgan Shepard. 


wonder where the Days all go, 
And what makes Other Days ? 

Some hurry by, and Some are slow, 
But not One ever stays. 


| wish I knew a way to keep 
A long and Happy Day; 

But when I sleep they always creep 
So silently away. 


I'd like to keep a Day with me — 
The One that was the best; 

It would maybe just let me see 
What happens to the rest. 





If | could only hide behind 
The Day I loved, and peek; 

It wouldn’t mind if | should find 
How Days can make a Week. 


And I would take him by the hand, 
And he and | would go 

To Sunrise Land where Days all stand 
Just waiting in a row. 


And | would see the Hours grow 
To make my dearest Day; 

And then I'd know why Some are slow, 
While Others rush away. 


temple; to sway into to 
unite ; a journey into kind 
of food; meat into a light; 
to abstain into to indulge ; 
equal value into a fruit; 
to sink into to rise. 


3. TRIANGLE. 
Melodious. Accordance 
of sounds. Foolish. An 
island. Shy. An article. 

Found in bountiful. 


4. CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Words of five letters. 
A state or rank: 
To reimburse ; 
Large animals; 
The universe ; 
The coffee-bean : 
A mob or herd; 
A little wheel ; 
Centrals—a bird. 


CHARADE 
My first, some claim, 
Is Robert's name 
My next is found 
In short and round. 
A chain will show 
My last, I know. 
Perhaps you've heard 
My whole—a bird. 


6. INITIAL PUZZLE. 

The initial letters, prop- 
erly arranged, of the fol- 
‘ lowing quotations, when 
| properly placed, spell the name of something we 
all need. 

“VYearneth thy heart for a sweet friend, dead?” 
“Sigheth thy heart for a dear day fled?” 
“Has the friend of thy heart and soul false 

proved?” 
“They parted ne’er to meet again.” 
“Ah, how good it feels—the hand of an old friend!” 
|“My friends would call to mind with loving 
thought.” 
“Plant seeds of friendship, good and deep.” 
“Years have not seen, Time shall not see.” 


7. PREFIX LETTER CHANGES. 
When pansies droop their weary heads, 
My watering first revives them; 
This wooden last is one of Ned’s, 
And neatly he contrives them. 
In spotless white, my first—face red— 
Bakes cookies most inviting ; 
The author of my last, ‘tis said, 
Took pleasure in its writing. 





8 TEN CATS. 
A waterfall; a flowering tree; a burial cave; a 
wild animal; an engine of olden times; a calamity; 
a kind of grape; an insect; a condition; a plant. 


| 9. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
A portion of the Highland dress, 
A female costume more or less. 
A flash that streaks the northern sky, 
Lighting the heavens far and high. 
A tree that roots at first in air, 
And earthward grows to fix it there. 
So swift of foot, what foe could flee? 
Nephew of a great king was he. 
A bridge that’s mentioned many a time, . 
Sometimes in prose, but most in rime. 
Under the solemn Western skies 
The mountain lake in beauty lies. 
Now in these primals you’ll find a name, 
| And in the finals do the same 

A name as pect sravener known 
At home, abroad, in every zone. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


I. II. 

1. DEBAR DEAR 

EVADE EASE 

BATON ASKS 

ADOPT REST 
RENTS 


2. Rat, seal, toad, hare, ass. 

3. Mason, bison, lesson, person, season, treason, 
prison, reason, caisson, garrison. 

4. Lace, thread, needles, floss, buttons, pins, 
shears, spools, bodkin, worsted 
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lee 
pos all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 


STAMP razil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, | 
Natal, Java, a. and Al Album, 5e. 1000 Finely 
Mized: 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25. 1000 hinges, 

Se. Axts. wtd., WO}. List’ Free. I buy —— 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, M 





Mate t pair Write t day L | 

kissing uabd | 

From eygs B k, | | 
$ sjuabs in 1408 oo ’ 
weeks. HOw TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUAES 


scowl ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 52.0%"; 


Book, 4:0 
pages, leather bound illustrating all Far Animals. All 
\about Trape Trappe rs’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $200 We 

pay 10 to 0% more for Raw Furs, nye Shi ee 





home buyers Hides tanned into Robes Senc 
List. Aedersch Bros,, Dept, 23, me ogg Sinn, 


wi ZAR D = Niekel-pitd 
REPEATING te, eas. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jery. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any L laud. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loadi: . , or by mail, 50c. Cor en Holster 
10c th P tol Be. Money-order or stamps, < yw 
PARKER, STEARNS @ CO., 228 South a, ‘i York, U 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, ———s my practical methods 
for ae sent FR rded Gold Medal at World's 
Pair The largest Siammecing School in the world, 
GEORGE AND EW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Eat E—— 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














Fires and re- 
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PUZZLE 
COFFEE AT BOTTOM OF 


SOLVED 
TROUBLE. 


It takes some people a long time to find out that 
coffee is hurting them. 

But when once the fact is clear, most people try 
to keep away from the thing which is followed by 
ever increasing detriment to the heart, stomach 
and nerves. 

“Until two years ago I was a heavy coffee 
drinker,” writes an Illinois stockman, “and had 
been all my life. I am now 56 years old. } 

“About three years ago I began to have nervous 
spells and could not sleep nights, was bothered by 
indigestion, bloating, and gas on stomach affected 
my heart. 

“I spent lots of money doctoring—one doctor 
told me I had chronic eatarrh of the stomach; 
auother that I had heart disease and was liable to 
die at any time. They all dieted me until I was 
nearly starved but I seemed to get worse instead 
of better. 

“Having heard of the good Postum had done for 
nervous people, I discarded coffee altogether and 
began to use Postum regularly. I soon got better 
and now, after nearly two years, I can truthfully 
say | am sound and well. 

“I sleep well at night, do not have the nervous 
spells and am not bothered with indigestion or 
palpitation. I weigh 32 pounds more than when 
1 began Postum, and am better every way than I 
ever was while drinking coffee. I can’t say too 
much in praise of Postum, as I am sure it saved 
my life.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

iver read the letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
and full of human interest. 


above 


uine, 


true, 















| 
Just fills a real and long-felt 
want of the tidy housekeeper | 
a paste stove polish in boxes 
filled full and al- 
ways ready - mixed 
for quick applica- 
A rub on with 
cloth and a 
rub up with a 
one give instantly just 
you are looking for — 
A Jet-Black, Mirror- 


Smooth Luster, 
with No Dust, 


tion. 
a wet 
little 
dry 
what 


and practically no 
labor to speak of. 
If IS THE QUICKEST STOVE 
PoLISH KNOWN. 


MORSE BROTHERS, re Same 
Canton, Mass., U.S. 


“I MADE $12 5% 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


Prom sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 

selling from 50 to 500 
eo | You 
ig : i c it. Send your 


’ Z i address today and let 
{ | ence unnecessary. We 
’ if } iy show you how to make 

gi a . 
| { 




















us PROVE IT. Experi- 

3 to $10 a day. OUT- | 
IT FREE to workers. 
4 THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohie 
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| farmhouses in Alpena and Presque Isle coun- | 


| quets, receptions, garden-parties and excursions. 


| traffic on the Danube; and the abolition of con- 


| the empire. 


| American St. Louis, the Swiss Helvetia, the 


| Plauen, came down in the North Sea, and their 


| and its occupants are believed to have perished. 


| Lowell, 
| George William Curtis, the 


| and Emerson and of Goethe | 


| volume 











CURRENT EVENTS 











| Povo Pires in Michigan, last month, 
burned several villages and many scattered 


ties, and occasioned a considerable loss of life. 
The most tragic incident of the fires was the 
wrecking of a relief-train which had been sent 
| to carry off the imperiled population of the little 
| village of Metz. ‘The rails spread with the heat, | 
and the train was ditched. Fifteen of the refu- 
gees and trainmen were burned to death. The 
Governor of Michigan has appealed for contri- 
butions in aid of the refugees from the districts 
which were swept by the fires. 
e 

| At Yokohama and at Tokyo, during 

the week beginning October 18th, the 
American battle-ship fleet was welcomed with 
a continuous round of festivities. Official mes- 
sages of cordial welcome were sent to the 
approaching fleet by wireless telegraphy, and 
a fleet of Japanese war-ships acted as escort. 
Admiral Sperry and other officers were received 
in audience by the Emperor; and the official 
entertainment, which was on a more lavish 
scale than had been attempted on any pre- 
vious occasion, was supplemented by numberless 
demonstrations of hospitality by societies and 
individuals. The week was crowded with ban- 


oo] 





he Balkans.—Great Britain, France and | 

Russia reached an agreement, October 15th, 
upon a program to be submitted to thte other 
powers as a basis of discussion at the pro- 
posed international conference to settle the | 
Balkan situation. The program included the 
recognition of the independence of Bulgaria, | 
and the determination of the financial obligations | 
of Bulgaria toward Turkey ; the recognition of 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria-Hungary, and the union of Crete with 
Greece; the abrogation of all restrictions upon | 
the sovereignty of Montenegro; the desirability | 


|of giving compensation to Servia and Monte- | 


negro; the revision of the regulations governing | 


sular courts and foreign post-offices in Turkey. 


& 

Mx Unfavorable Impression was pro- 

duced by the premature publication of this 
program. Irritation was felt in Germany be- 
cause that government had not been consulted ; 
Turkey was dissatisfied because the program 
recognized the proceedings of Bulgaria and | 
Austria-Hungary as accomplished facts, and | 
made no provision for redress. Bulgaria re- | 
jected the proposal for the payment of indem- | 
nity to Turkey. ‘Turkey began the mobilization | 
of troops as a response to the action of Bulgaria | 
in calling out additional reserves; but Bulgaria | 
was persuaded to revoke its action, and Turkey 
thereupon countermanded its orders for mobili- 
zation. 





& 


oycotting Austria.— While these ex- 

changes were taking place between the 
governments, Turkish resentment against Aus- 
tria found expression in a boycott of Austrian | 
ships and commerce at Turkish ports. The boy- 
cott began at Constantinople, but extended over 
At Salonika, Beirut and Jaffa the 
cargoes of Austrian steamships could not be 
discharged because the lightermen refused to aid. 

@ ri 

erils of Ballooning. — Fifty balloons, 

representing eight or ten different countries, | 
competed in two races at Berlin, October 11th 
}and 12th, for an international cup and in an 
endurance contest. Two of them, the American | 
Conqueror and the Spanish Montanes, burst | 
in the air, one at a height of 4,000 feet, and | 
the other at a height of 6,000 feet, and their | 
occupants had almost miraculous escapes from | 
death, the remains of the envelope in each | 
case acting as a parachute, which lessened | 
the speed of the descent. Five others, the 





Spanish Castilla, and the German Busley and 


occupants were saved after long exposure. Still 
another, the German balloon HHergesell, was 
found days afterward, floating in the North Sea, 


& 


harles Eliot Norton, professor of the 


history of art at Harvard University from 
critic 


1874 to 1898, and a scholar and of 
wide reputation, died Octo- 
ber 2ist, aged nearly 81 
years. Professor Norton 
translated Dante’s ‘‘Vita 
Nuova’’ and ‘“ Divina 
Commedia,’’ edited the 
letters of James Russell 


the writings of 


correspondence of Carlyle 





| 
| 
| 
and Carlyle, and the letters | 
of Carlyle, and wrote a a = 
of ‘* Historical Studies of Chureh 


PROFESSOR NORTON. 





Building in the Middle Ages.’’ 


THE BOSTON GUARD PENHOLDER 
Makes good wri compels correct penholding. 
pa ae paid Ten Cents. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SPECIALTY g0., 
61 Trust Building, Rochester, 
& COLD & SILVER TINSELLED CARDS 10c. 
With Your Name or Address on Them 
Beautiful embossed floral cards with rich, spar v Eling tinsel. 
COLORED ates Teas POosT 
CARDS AND TAGS, 10c. 
All beauties new designs. The best bargain ever 
ered. test Catalogue Free. 
| KINGE& con 200 Broadway, New York. Dept.42. 



































er: has a 
variety of 
patterns 
to show. 
Remember 
that there's 
something inthe 
silver line for 
| everybody. Table 
|| silver, toilet silver, 
| articles for children, 
| articles for men. When 


purchasing bearinmind that 


184] 
ROGERS BROS. 


ware is the best silver plate that money 
can buy. The beauty of the various de- 
_ ns illustrated here speaks for itself. 

e wearing quality of this ware is best 
b te by the fact that it has earned 
for itself the title of 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the mark found 
on the back of Spoons Knives, 
&. 
SI) 








Forks, etc.,while Tureens, Coffee 
Sets, Cups, and Dishes of all 
kinds are stamped with this 
well-known 
mar 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


]***ROGERS BROS. 


Sold by leading 
dealers every- 
where. Send for 
our Catalogue 
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MERIDEN, CONN. 

(International 
Sliver Co., 
Successor.) 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

6AN FRANCIEBCO. 
































HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Send 2 cts. for 3 copies of a practical monthly for ama- 
teurs. Prizes, picture criticism, instruction. $1.50 yearly. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1158 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass, 

















R SAIN TORTURED 
+ BABIES +- 


No more grateful and comforting 
treatment is possible for skin tor- 
tured and disfigured infants and 
children than warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle appli- 
cations of Cuticura Ointment. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings and 
chafings; for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing; for skin preservation 
and prevention of infantile hu- 
mours, CuticuraSoapand Cuticura 
Ointment are unrivaled in purity, 
safety, eae and economy. 
oie aE Re Re 
Calcutta: ¢ indie. BX Paul 


Russia, Moscow; 
Cape ‘Town, ete.; U.S.A. 





Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston: 
calls for a good gun. 
“3 in One” od 


BIG GAME Fie gee 


lock, action perfectly—cuts out 


all residue of black or smokeless 
‘wder—keeps all metal parts 
right and free from rust. Gen- 
erous sample free. Write to 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, 
New York City. 













No. 1, Rugby Foot- 
ball, given only to 
Companion subscri- 
bers for one new sub- 
scription and 50 cts. 
extra, postage inclu- 
ded. Price$1.50, post- 
paid. Inflator 25cts. 
extra, post-paid. 


+44 


Made of strong 
leather, dressed with 
special reference to 
its durability. Regu- 
— lation size and thor- 
; oughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The 
bladder is made of 
the best rubber. The 
Rugby Ball has been 
adopted by the lead- 
ing colleges. We in- 
clude a Steel Lacing 
Needle. 


ee 


+e 


+++ 


+e 


subscription and $1.10 extra, postage included 


aad 


bladder. Lacing Needle included. 
25 cents extra. 
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No. 2, Collegiate Rugby Football, given ony & Companion subscribers for one new 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is stron 
Inflator bulb, with 


ame cenansmst Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Seats Mass. y 


+e 
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ice $2.25, post-paid. 


and durable. Has the best rubber 3 
hard rubber tube, furnished for 
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ane. 

















F LEXIBLE F oy 


The Sled That Steers. 


The fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. Send 
for free cardboard model and booklet with prices. 
8. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100C, Phila., Pa. Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 


Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Buy them an outfit for rman a 


a vehicle from the TONY PC ONY 
LINE — all strong — reliable — at 
tractive turnouts. 
) affords the best assortment 

Shetlands in the land. Send for 
Our catalog ‘“‘A"’ illustrates 250 designs of high 
Booklet “C” 












Free catalog. 
class, full size vehicles. 








LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage 
of to-day’s opportuni- 
¢ ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit- grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific 
Coast Extension of the 
Chloe Titeesins & St. Paul Railway. 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 

gun oil you can 
ain Cleans out the barrels, Espe- 
cially good when smokeless pow der 
is used. Oils the mechanisms, 
polishes the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather. 
Use before and after shooting. 


3 in One Oil Co., 
43 Broadway, New York. 








The Centre of 
Attraction 


in a shoe is the EYELET with the little diamond 
shaped ae trade mark slightly raised on the 
top. Look for it when buying shoes. 

From first to last 


DIAMOND 
FAST <@ COLOR 
EYELETS 


retain their original color and brightness. They 
simply Can’t Wear “ Brassy,” the tops are of 
80! 3 
presence on a shoe is a guarantee of shoe 
a — an insurance against a worn out appear- 
ance oe to a shoe by 

Look for the little ; @ touch of 
Pe er will find it. Only genuine Fast Color 
le them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 
rT NICKE Axp in 5 ann lO*PACKETS 











Our Pony Farm | 
or} 


tells all about our sleigh line. | 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 527 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


| or dried bents. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











| german Projectiles.— The French 
navy has recently begun experiments with 
the luminous shells employed for a year past in 
America. These shells have a hollow in the 
rear end containing fireworks powder, which is 
inflamed as the shell quits the gun, and leaves 
|a luminous trail in the air, enabling the gunner 
at night to follow the course of his projectile, 
and determine whether or not it reaches its 
object. Without some device of this kind it is 
| very difficult in firing over the sea in the dark- 
| ness to ascertain whether the range is too long 
or too short. In the daytime a jet of water 
where the shell falls tells the story. 
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al and Prosperity.—It has been com- | 


puted that in 1840 the production and con- 
| sumption of coal in the United States amounted 
|to a quarter of a ton per head for the entire 
population; in 1860 the ratio had risen to half 
a ton per head; in 1880 it was one ton; and in 
1890 five tons. As the population itself was 
increasing enormously all this time, the increase 
in the amount of coal produced and consumed 
was, of course, vastly greater than these ratios 
per head would indicate. The increase has 
gone hand in hand with the growth of manu- 
factures and industries. 

® 


New Umbrella.—A French inventor, 

with a tender heart for bicyclists, chauf- 
feurs, fishermen and wandering artists, has 
contrived a form of um- 
brella for protection 
against sun or rain which 
can be easily and solidly 
attached to the shoulders 
so as to leave the arms 
and hands absolutely 
free. When not in use it 
folds up in a conveniently 
portable form. 
} & 
| presen Meat.—The 
| employment of cold 
jas an agent of preserva- 
| tion has not only reached 
a great industrial devel- 
opment, but has also been 
| the subject of elaborate 
| scientific investigation. At the last annual meet- 
| ing of the American Chemical Society Mr. W. D. 
| Richardson presented a report on his examina- 
| tions of frozen beef and poultry. After the lapse 
of a year and a half the frozen meat showed no 
| progressive alteration in the structure of the 
| muscular tissues. It is impossible for bacteria 
| to penetrate into frozen meats, and it is regarded 
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|as probable that micro-organisms, if inoculated | 


| into such meat, would certainly lose their vitality 
| and perish. If thawed rapidly, the normal 

|appearance of the meat is not resumed; but 
| if thawed slowly, an appearance very close to 
| the normal is obtained. 
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of the Leicester (England) Museum re- 
marks that the colors of birds’ eggs can in a 


of ‘‘protective resemblance.’’ 
usually laid by birds nesting in holes in trees, 
or in dark situations, like owls, woodpeckers 
and some pigeons. Most birds nesting on or 
near the ground lay eggs of an olive-green or 
brown ground color. The eggs of grouse, 
ptarmigan, and so forth, resemble the heather 
amongst which they are laid. Those of the 
ringed plover, little tern and oyster - catcher 
resemble the sand and shingle of the beach. 
The lapwing’s eggs closely simulate bare soil 
The young chicks show similar 
“*protective’’ colors. 





tatus of the Atomic Theory. — The 
suggestion has been made that, owing to 
recent discoveries, the atomic theory of the con- 
stitution of matter, established for a century, is 


}no longer tenable, since particles smaller than 


atoms are now known ww exist. But Prof. 


| Herbert R. Moody points out that the theory is 


still as useful as ever, since, under the condi- 
tions that surround us on the earth, most atoms 
do not undergo change that can be discovered 
in any ordinary way. The atomic theory is 
based upon weighings, and the changes in 
weight which atoms undergo are not such as 
can be detected. ° 
Db Water North of Alaska.—The 
chief object of the arctic expedition of 
Captain Mikkelsen, who recently returned to 
Copenhagen, was to settle the question whether 
there is land or a deep sea to the north of 
Alaska. In March of last year Captain Mik- | 
kelsen, Mr. Leffingwell and the mate made a | 
sledge expedition over theice. Fifty miles from | 
the coast they found crevices, through which | 
they sounded to a depth of 2,640 feet without 
reaching bottom. Sixty miles farther on the 
result was the same. Turning then toward | 
the southeast, they found the edge of the conti- 
nental shelf. The conclusion is that deep water 


| 
exists north of Alaska, at least toa great distance. | | 


I ay Colors of Eggs.—Mr. A. R. Horwood 


large number of cases be traced to the necessity | 
White eggs are | 
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MUSCLE-STRAINS. 


A muscle which has been 
strained, either by overuse 
or by use in some unaccustomed 
way, often gives rise to such 
severe symptoms as to lead toa 
diagnosis of some other and 
more serious trouble. This 
affection is not the same as 
that called myalgia, which indeed means pain in 
a muscle, but is usually of rheumatic or neuralgic 
nature. The trouble here meant is something less 
serious, being nothing more than a strain. 

It is easy to see that any muscular pain may be 
mistaken for rheumatism or some acute inflamma- 
tion, as it may give rise to precisely the same 
painful symptoms. For example, when it occurs 
in some muscle on the right side of the abdomen, 
it has been known to look for a time exactly like 





the colic of appendicitis, and it has time and again 


been treated as true rheumatism. 


There are several ways in which the facts may | 


be discovered. On questioning, it will be found 
that some muscle, or a certain set of muscles, has 
been subjected to an unusual strain, and is in a 
State of mutiny in consequence. 
worse at night and better in the morning after the 
night’s rest, proving that it has a basis of fatigue. 
Furthermore, it will yield entirely to a proper 
amount of rest. In fact, this one thing—rest— 
comprises the whole of the treatment. 

When the abdominal muscles are involved, 
there must be rest in bed, with perhaps some 
anodyne to deaden the pain at first—this, of course, 


to be given only under the order of a physician. | 


In milder cases the patients can go about their 


usual duties, if fitted properly with an abdominal 


belt. 

When the muscles at the back of the neck are 
affected it is a great relief always to use a high- 
backed chair, and when the pain is in the arm a 
sling should be worn. 

When this condition of painful muscle is found 
in conjunction with a general loss of tone, as 
shown by lack of appetite, pallor and debility, 
then, in addition to local rest to the particular 
muscle involved, a general course of tonie treat- 
ment should be instituted. Where the trouble can 
be traced directly to the daily vocation of the 
sufferer, a change should be made in the habits 
for a time, where this is possible. Unfortunately, 
with most persons, their daily bread will depend 
upon the use of just this particular muscle, and in 
these cases there is nothing to do but placate the 
part with all the rest that can be given it, and 
help it with mechanical support for a time, if this 
is feasible. 
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HIS SPECIALTY. 


AM artist's model is often required to assume 
postures which it is a trying and difficult 
athletic feat to retain for a sufficient length of time. 
It is the peculiar pride of a noted model, of 
Italian birth, who has posed for prophets, kings, 
lovers and warriors by the score, that he is able to 
hold longer than any other man of his profession 
the most typical and spirited attitude of a man 
boxing—an attitude of forward inclination, and 
the lightest and most alert poise, the body so 








recommend myself for figures in repose, living or 


| dead. 


aper for all the family. Its sub- | 


of the paper, | 
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DRILL IN MATCHLOCK DAYS. 


The pain will be | 


balanced as to respond instantaneously to the will | 


in either aggression or defense. 
tain this attitude but three minutes. Other models 
usually give up in half that time, or persist at the 
expense of a faint. 

Among the many models employed by the 
famous French artist, Meissonier, there was for 
some years a certain Achille Durand, who has 
just died in Paris, a man of fine physique and 
great endurance. Unfortunately, a severe illness 
so weakened him that he was assured he could no 
longer pursue his occupation, save at the imme- 
diate peril of his life. 

At first he was in despair. But his noble pro- 
portions, natural grace, and instinctive compre- 
hension of an artist’s requirements were unusual, 
and continued to secure him so many engage- 
ments for restful poses that he saw hope that he 
might still earn his subsistence in his old profes- 
sion. He did indeed succeed in doing so; but it 
was needful that he should neglect no opportu- 
nities. Newcomers to the artistic colony he 
promptly called upon. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” he would say, politely, on 
“My name is Durand—Achille 
Durand, at your service. If monsieur requires a 
model—but I wii not deceive monsieur; my field 
is limited. For figures in action—no; for a stand- 
ing pose—alas! no. 


entering a studio. 


Yet he can main- | 


superintendent. 


“Monsieur Meissonier has painted me many 
times. Monsieur will find me excellent in a chair, | 
wearing an expression either pensive or animated ; 
also reclining gracefully, or at full length. 

“In particular, I comprehend more than any 
other man in my profession how to differentiate 
artistically between slumber and death. Mon- 
sieur will find me satisfactory as a sleeper, but for 
a wounded man or a dead man I am truly ad- 
mirable. 

“TI am to be found among the slain in all Mon- 
sieur Meissonier’s most famous battle pieces. I 
assure monsieur that as a corpse I am unap- 
proachable ; it is my specialty.” 


¢ ¢ 


9 the time of Charles II the function of drill- 
sergeant of infantry was no sinecure. A 





writer in the London Field declares that the 
officer who could recite seriatim on parade the 
orders found in a manuscript in the possession of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, would have no diffi- 
culty, even in these red-tape days, in passing a 
competitive army examination. 


A paper on military exercise, of October, 1678, 
be; rins with the general instruction: 
he regiment being embatelled and the feyles 
opened to their orders yow comand the pykes to 
order their pykes and the musqueteirs to exercise 
their musquets. 


THE EXERCISE OF THE MUSQUETT. 
Musqueteirs take heed to exercise your mus- 
quetts. 


Carry your armes straight. 
Observe your distances. 
Silence. 
Mynd the word of command. 
Joyne your right hand to your musquett. 
Take your matches 
Blow your mate hes. 
Try your matches to the side of your panns. 
Guaird your panns with your tua foremost 
oun rs. 
Blow your matches. 
Open your panns. 
Present. 
Give fire. 
Recover your armes. 
Returne your matches. 
Put them in their places. 
Blow your panns. 
Handle your preymers. 
Preyme your panns. 
Shut your panns. 
Blow off your loose corners 
Cast about your musquett to the sword syde. 
Handle your charger. 
Open it with your teeth. 
Put the pounder into the barrell. 
Draw forth your ram wauds. 
Hold them up. 
Shorten them againes your breast. 
Put them into the barrells. 
Ram doune your charge. 
Recover your ram wauds. 
Hold them up. 
| Shorten them to your breasts. 
Put them in their places. 





Joyne your right hand to your musquett. 
Shoulder your musquett. 
Rest your selves upon your musquett. 


This instruction is followed by “The exercise of 
the pyke,” then “Musqueteirs and pykes,” and 
various evolutions in marching, countermarching 
and wheeling. 

* © 


| 
CHECKING AN AUTOMOBILIST. 


He poe drivers of automobiles have yet to learn 
manners. Like infants, they do not realize 
that what they do is annoying to others. A writer 
in Maine Woods tells the story of a motor-car 
which was contesting the rights of the road with a 
wagon in the Dead River region. The method 
employed to subjugate the impolite machine is not 
to be commended, but it was somewhat mitigated 
by the circumstances. 

The wagon was leisurely wending its way over 
a road, wide enough in this particular section for 
but one ordinary vehicle, and behind the horse sat 
a well-known guide of the region. Up puffed a 
big automobile, the driver nervously sounding his 
horn. 

At the first honk! honk! the guide’s horse 
leaped into the air and nearly upset the wagon. 
The automobile, trailing a few yards in the rear, 
emitted a series of honks which threw the horse 
into a fit of bronco buckings, and the guide asked 
the man to desist tooting, saying he would turn 
out when the road widened. 

The tooting continued, however, much to the 
disgust of guide and horse. Unable to stand it 
longer, the guide stopped his horse, reached under 
the seat, and drawing up a Winchester, said, 
ealmly : 

“I’ve asked you to stop that noise. A gentle- 
man would have done so under the conditions. 
Now hey toot that horn again and I'll fill your 
tires full of holes I guess that’ll widen the road 
enough for you.’ 

The tooting stopped and the wagon slowly pro- 
ceeded, followed by a silent motor-car till the 
roadway became wider. | 


* ¢ 


FIRE AND WATER. 


new insurance inspector had just completed 
his first trip in one of the big office-buildings. 
He was making up his report in the office of the 
superintendent of the “sky-secraper.” 
“Well,” said the supe rintendent, “did you find 
eve rything all right?” 
“Yes,” said the other, with a grin, “all right but 
in. one instance.” 
‘What? 
“Tt had to do with the buckets in the corridors.” 
“What was the matter there?” inquired the 
. “I had them filled just the other 
day. 


“That’s it exactly,” replied the official. “The 
at reads, ‘For fire only,’ and you have put water 
in them!” | 


® ¢ 


THE HORSE DID NOT MATCH. 


Kansas City young man called to take his sweet- 
heart out driving, says a writer in the Kansas 
City Journal. When the fashionably dressed young 
woman caught sight of the turnout her admirer had 
hired for the occasion she refused to go. | 
“Why didn’t you go with him?” asked the as- | 
tonished mother. 
“Well, mama,” was the reply, “I think that’s a 
very foolish question. How could I go when the 
horse he was driving didn’t match a single thing I | 


But I can with conscience | had to wear?” 
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skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, | 
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‘YOUTHS * COMPA 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR I1909 


RY Ry OY 


The centenary of Lincoln’s birth is a year for special devotion to the best things America can 


produce. 


Our serials for 1909 are such productions. 


have helped us to gather 








Wuiters old and new—the best of each— 





for the Lincoln year a 
group of serials worthy of 
the great occasion. The 
first of them, beginning in 
1908, has the great Presi- 
dent himself for a domi- 
nating character. 


A Lincoln Conscript 


By Homer Greene 


is the strikingly dramatic 
and moving work of one of 
our most popular writers. 
Following it will come 
these varied and absorb- 
ing tales: 


The Wrecking Master 

By Ralph D. Paine 
The wreckers of Key West are 
a strange, adventurous folk, of 
whom most Americans know 
little. Much may be learned 
about them through this vivid 
story of a mysterious shipwreck. 
The true breath of the sea and the 
true warmth of human feeling are 
both here. 








Redney McGaw, A Tale of the 

“Big Top”’ By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Where is the healthy person who does 
not take a lively interest in the circus? 
Redney McGaw joined it, and tasted 
all its experiences. Mr. McFarlane 
has himself travelled with the tan- 
bark people, and in this engrossing 
tale pictures their ways to the life. 


The Ministrations of ‘‘Ma”’ Staples 
By Alice Louise Lee 

Companion readers have already met 
once the sage and ‘‘ homey ”’ Pennsyl- 
vania woman who came to cook for a 
camp of Western miners. In a series 
of delightful episodes, she will now 
be seen ‘‘mothering’’ her ‘‘boys,’’ 
and winning the hearts of readers as 
she won theirs. 


The Snowslide Hospital By Mabel Earle 
A snowslide brought a hospital ; the 
hospital brought a charming nurse to 
the mines; and all her coming meant 
to the superintendent and his men is 
the theme of this delightful serial. 











When Lincoln Died 
By Edward William Thomson 


The Companion’s belief that 
the best poetry is heartily 
welcomed by its readers finds 
expression in this remark- 
able story in verse. It will 
make an important contribu- 
tion to the Lincoln observ- 
ances of 1909. 











A Garden Plot By Jane Barlow 
The youngest of three Irish boys 
with a taste for pilfering got into 
a peck of trouble, and the story, 
full of humor, helps one to remem- 
ber how very much alike are the 
boys of all lands. 


When William Came Home 
By Elsie Singmaster 
Much may happen while one’s big 
brother is away in Alaska, but Sarah’s 
wise little Pennsylvania Dutch head 
and her singleness of purpose over- 
came many difficulties. 


For the Norton Name By Hollis Godfrey 


There is nothing more characteristic- 
ally American than the success of 
young men in business. Here we have 
one of them using his college acquire- 
ments and rare resourcefulness to 
save an inherited business from de- 
struction. The story is alive with the 
spirit of this young century. 


The House of Philippa 
By Katharine Holland Brown 
Philippa is a delightful freshman at a 
coeducational college. In a series of 
eight closely related stories, Miss 
Brown, whose work is winning the 
reputation it deserves, tells of many 
amusing and memorable happenings 
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ILLUSTRATION BY FLORENCE E. STORER 





in a lively college circle. 


__Sho rt Stories 


a truth which is saaaiied 3 in every issue of ” 


common interests of the family circle, 


alone or of the parents alone, are reflected each week in a piece of fiction. 


for Family Reading 


” 


“‘ members ne of another” expresses 
[he Companion. The 
not of the boy alone or of the girl 


The 


stories to be devoted to this use in 1909 are of tnusual charm and power. 


Aunt Sabra’s Shawl 


By Mary Applewhite Bacon 


The sacred memories of a woman of the Confederacy form the background of this 


delicate and touching narrative. 


Israel’s Spree By Mary Wells 
From the dwindling ranks of white-haired 
‘‘soldier boys”? of the sixties come many 
tales of pathos and devotion, of tears and 
gladness. This is one of the best of them. 


The Mayor of Marseilles By Ira Rich Kent 
There are many ways of serving one’s coun- 
try. Here we follow the humble, happy 
way of one who gave a lifetime of peaceful 
service. 


A Pilgrim Samaritan By William H. Hamby 
The Samaritan of this tale, in two delight- 
ful parts, did not wait for opportunities, 
but went forth and sought those who needed 
his help. The story will carry a wealth of 
suggestion to many. 


The Inheritance 


A Failure in Art 


It is a story to which many hearts will respond. 


By Grace S. Richmond 
A teacher’s discovery that a despised class- 
mate, his predecessor in a despised school, 

has done wonderfui things for it, opens his 
eyes to many things besides. Thus he enters 
into his inheritance. 


Barty: A Peace River Pet By C. A. Stephens 


The first of a new series of those stories of 
the Canadian Northwest which have opened 
to many readers a country of great promise. 
A girl and a blind bear are the central figures 
of this absorbing tale. 


By Alice Louise Lee 
The painter must be the first of all men to 
throw away his blue spectacles if he would 
picture the world in its true colors. It is 
done in this story with the happiest results. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR BOYS 








REDNEY McGAW, ey Artur E. McFantane. 
ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR W. BROWN. 


Swe HE interests and 
Wy) the activities of 
manly American 
boys furnish themes for 
many good stories. As 
indicating the wide vari- 
ety of these stories, the 
following are typical: 


The Little Candle 
By James Weber Linn 


That the candidate for 
right end was a likable 
boy and capable of self- 
sacrifice is strikingly 
shown. 


Solomon’s Grouch 
By Franklin Welles Calkins 


Solomon was a pet grizzly 
bear; but he lost his at- 
tractiveness as a pet and 
became involved in a 
Homeric combat. 








A Chance in a Million By Norman Duncan 
The adventures of a man with the re- 
sponsibility for another’s life upon him. 

A dramatic story of the wilderness. 


The President’s Message 


A Swarm of Wild Bees 


Bridge - building in Burma has many perils; but the 


Harry Lancy and his friend encountered was from the bees. 


The Scapegoat and the Patriarch 


“Yellow Eyes” 
The encounter between the boar and the 
panther settled the question as to whether 
Mr. Leach could raise pigs. 

By William J. Neidig 

The ‘‘galley-boy’’ literally jumped with both feet into the midst of 

the President’s message—and the President thanked him for it. 


By Albert W. Tolman 


By Fisher Ames, Jr. 


Maine Mahogany 


By C. A. Stephens 
An interesting story of the lumbering 
operations of some boys forty years ago, 
and of their filling the dealer’s order. 





worst which 


By James True 














When Henry Wells found himself in the Patriarch’s mystery book, a 
new and interesting life began for him. 


SHORT STORIES FOR GIRLS 
C7, 


LL sorts and conditions of girls are the heroines of 
the stories The Companion offers for the special 
entertainment of its girl readers. Each tale will 


° i % ° THE LITTLE CANDLE, ey James Weser Linn 
be found individually attractive. 


MLLUSTRATION BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 











Janet, The Interpreter By Edith Sykes Gibbs 


Her meeting with Frau Bandeweg and her disconsolate brood most 
unexpectedly led to the realization of her modest ambition. 


The Night Operator By Laurence J. Yates 


A story of two very modern things, a telephone and an automobile, 
and a girl’s courage—which is not in the least modern! 


Isabel Armstrong’s Swoop 
By Edward William Thomson 
A plucky Canadian girl, a toboggan, and 
a brother’s life in peril in the frozen 
river below! Every reader will enjoy 
this stirring account of what Isabel did 
with the situation. 


The Light By Grace Margaret Gallaher 
The long years in the lonely New England 
lighthouse were not wasted. They pre- 
pared Phoebe for an unexpected crisis. 


The Room of Emerance 
By Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Emerance learned her lesson in the com- 
parative value of things and friends 
slowly but well. 
Tallahassee’s Call 
By Judith Graves Waldo 
** Leave all and follow Me.’’ Tallahassee 


Wild Blood By Henrietta Crosby 


Another amusing experience from the 


Her Enemy By Ellen Mackubin 


Elsa was sure she hated Basil Berwyn, al- 
though—or because—her brother admired 
him. Then they met in the Adirondacks. her 


thought she understood what this call 
meant, but her cowboy friend taught her 


mistake. 


New Hampshire poultry-farm to which 
Companion readers have already been 
introduced. 





THE STAFF SERIES 


PHE series of contributions by members of the staff must be 
extended into 1909. Even with this extension it will be im- 

saaeams possible to print articles from all our staff writers, past and 
present. Enough, however, will be published to show the great 
number, variety and distinction of the writers who are not found 
too many for the task of making The Companion a national family 





“YELLOW EYES,” sy Fiswer Ames, Ja 
WLLUGTRATION BY CHARLES L. BULL. 











M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, editor, essayist and histo- 
rian, author of ‘‘The Life and Letters of George Bancroft,’’ 
of ‘‘Boston: the Place and the People,” and other books, 
writes the entertaining history of ‘‘ Boston Common.’’ 


ELIHU THOMSON, inventor of electric welding and 
other processes, Officer of the Legion of Honor, and most 
eminent in electrical science, writes the brief but fascina- 
ting story of ‘‘ Electricity Eighty Years Ago.’’ 


paper. 
cluding articles in the series: 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN, formerly 
personal secretary of President Cleveland, 
later the well-known correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript at Washington, and now 
the editor-in-chief of that newspaper, tells 
‘“‘How Washington is Reported.’’ 


WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, brilliant 
Southern historian and man of letters, author 
of ‘‘The Foe of Compromise and Other 
Essays,’’ and of ‘‘ The Lower South in Ameri- 
can History,’’ writes a brief, sympathetic and 
telling article on ‘‘Gen. Robert E. Lee.’’ 


ALEXANDER D. NOYES, financial editor 
of the New York Evening Post, staff con- 
tributor on finance to the Forum, author of 
‘“‘Thirty Years of American Finance,” con- 
tributes an important article on ‘‘ Beginning 
to Invest.’’ 


The following editors and staff contributors write the con- 


THOMAS L. STEDMAN, physician and 
author, editor of the Medical Record, emi- 
nent contributor to other periodicals, editor 
of The Twentieth Century Practice of Medi- 
cine, writes instructively and interestingly on 


‘““The Popular Medical Article.”’ 
JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD, ex- 


pert reviewer for the Nation, geographer 
and scholar, and long a student of the social 
aud political life of the far East, writes on 
“The Awakening of Asia.’’ 


GARRETT P. SERVISS, for many years 
au editorial writer for the New York Sun, a 
well-known lecturer on travel, history and 
astronomy, and author of many books and 
articles on these subjects, writes with great 
interest on his journey ‘‘In the Walley of 
Andorra.”’ 
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THE MIND OF THE WORLD 





IT, reminiscence, biography, 

history, travel, conditions of 

see every-day life and struggle, 

science, trade, diplomacy, physiology, 

sport, invention—all these have their 

share in the mind of the world and 
in the pages of The Companion. 


PRINCE WILHELM OF SWEDEN, King 

Gustaf’s second son, who visited America in 

1907, writes for The Companion an article, full 

0 the enthusiasm of his own democratic youth, 
n ‘* Winter Sports in Sweden.’’ 


yous A. JOHNSON, who from the editorship 
of a country newspaper became Governor of 
Minnesota and a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1908, writes on ‘‘ The 
Country Editor.” 


FRANCIS L. PATTON, the former president 
of Princeton University, contributes a notable arti- 
cle for the quadricentennial of ‘‘ John Calvin.”’ 


JAMES BRYCE, the British Ambassador to 
the United States, and the former president of 
the Alpine Club, writes fascinatingly on ‘‘Moun- 
taineering.”’ 

ISAAC N. FORD, formerly London corre- 
spondent of The Companion, describes ‘‘Ameri- 
cans at Oxford.’ 

JULIA WARD HOWE, who in herself dis- 
plays the rarest combination of the experience 
of age with the spirit of youth, tells very wittily 
‘*How to Keep Young.”’ 

JOHN P. MAHAFFY, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, tells Companion readers of 


“The Greek Boy. pe 


The Farm: a Home and a Business 


Fe HE COMPANION, which has always upheld the dignity 
Ik A yg and beauty of country life, furnishes this year a series of 
= articles rich in interest and in practical suggestion from 


sources of authority. 


On a Yazoo Plantation 
By Prof. L.. H. Bailey 


The head of the new commission for 
the betterment of farm life describes 
a boy’s grappling with a plantation 
problem. The things he accomplished 
make a fascinating narrative. 


The Seed Supply By B. T. Galloway 


What constitutes good seed and poor, 
how seeds are adulterated, and other 
matters of great interest to the farmer 
are described by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


The New Exploration 
By David G. Fairchild 


The government sends explorers afar 
in search of new plants and seeds. 
The difficulties and fascination of 
their work are described in an article 
by their chief. 


Planting the Waters 


In 1907 twenty-five hundred millions of fish fry were ‘‘ planted” in United States 
The Commissioner of Fisheries gives some important information for the 
farmer who wishes to utilize his brook or pond. 


waters. 


Making the Old Farm Over 


Power Over Plants By Dr. H. W. Wiley 


The Hungarian Farmer 


DAVID JAYNE HILL, the American Ambas- 
sador to Germany, an eminent scholar and suc- 
cessful diplomat, writes for The Companion a 
notable article on ‘‘ Diplomacy.’’ 

DAVID J. BREWER, who in his long service 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has viewed much of the later history of 
the nation, writes on ‘‘ The Changing Times.”’ 
SIR JAMES CRICHTON - BROWNE, the 
eminent English specialist on mental and nervous 
affections, speaks with great authority and inter- 
est on ‘* Brain-Building. ed 

SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON, explorer and 
scientist, tells the story of ‘Early Civiliza- 
tions in Africa.’’ 

CHARLES S. MINOT, professor at the 
Harvard Medical School, writes of ‘‘The In- 
heritance of Ability.”’ 

GEORGE W. MELVILLE, rear-admiral 
U.S.N. (retired), describes ‘‘ Submarine Tor- 
pedo-Boats.”’ 

WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE follows, from 
ancient times to modern, ‘‘The Growth of 
Human Kindness.”’ 

SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY tells especially 
about transmutation in ‘‘Some Problems in 
Chemistry.”’ 


O. P. AUSTIN, Chief of the Bureau of 


a a E. CHADWICK, rear-admiral 
U.S. N. (retired), writes of the life of **The 
Young Naval Officer.” 

JOSEPH A. HILL, Chief of Revision.in the 
Census Bureau, gives some facts about ‘‘ Women 
Who Work.”’ 

FRANK T. BULLEN writes a graphic article 
on the men and dangers of “*The Bengal 
Pilot Service.’’ 

FRANCIS E. CLARK, president of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, describes “‘A 
Little Nation of Giants.’’ 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING writes about some 
‘* ‘Sea-Dogs,’ Captains and ‘Calico’ Cap- 
tains.’’ 

HUDSON MAXIM, the inventor of high ex- 
plosives, gives some useful ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Inventors.”’ 

ANDREW S. DRAPER, Commissioner of 
Education for New York, writes wisely about 
**Going to Work.”’ 

CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, ite commander of 
the old Maine, tells of life on **The Naval 
Flag-Ship.”’ 

ELMER E. BROWN, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, writes well on ‘‘ Education for Emer- 
gencies.’’ 





Statistics, gives an illuminating account 
of “‘The World’s Trade.”’ 


J. SCOTT KELTIE, the secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society, writes 
of old “ Travellers’ Tales.’’ 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLI, 2 fre- 
quent contributor to The Companion, 
tells the story of old ‘‘ Tapestries.”’ 


By Prof. Willet M. Hays ; 


This valuable article by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture contains com- 
mon-sense plans by which every farmer 
can increase his profits and comfort. 


What education and environment can 
do for the child, they may also be said 
to do for plants. The chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture gives 
some remarkable results of scientific 
cultivation. 


By the Baroness Orczy 


He is a farmer in the strictest sense 
of the word; yet he is also a little 
king. The novelist gives an admi- 
rable picture of life in her picturesque 
Hungary. 


By George M. Bowers 
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34 inches in length. Below 
the picture are arranged the 
twelve monthly tables. Great 
care has been taken to make 
the date figures legible, and to 
insure a practical and useful, 
as wellas an artistic, Calendar. 
The Calendar is copyrighted, 
and will be mailed, securely 
wrapped, to all who pay their 


subscription for 1909. 











THE EDITORIAL PAGE. The aim of 
The Companion’s editorial page is to supply 
food for reflection rather than for controversy. 
It discusses matters of general and individual 
interest in an unbiased way, and without 
formulating opinions seeks to put the reader 
into a temperate and hopeful mood with 
regard to the progress of the world and the 
conduct of life. The editorial comment is 
provided by many writers especially qualified 
to deal with the subjects which they treat. 


CURRENT EVENTS — NATURE AND 
SCIENCE. These columns are designed to 
summarize briefly and intelligently the im- 
portant developments in the world of action 
and of thought. They are each week the 
result of extensive and careful reading and of 
judicious selection; and week by week they 
form a useful record for reference. 


THE MISCELLANY. Anecdotes, short 
humorous sketches, bits of curious informa- 
tion, and gleanings from odd corners of the 
earth fill each week at least two pages of The 
Companion. These pages offer pleasant enter- 
tainment for idle moments and supply amusing 
paragraphs for reading aloud in the family 
circle. 


y 
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THE HEALTH ARTICLES. Many 
readers of The Companion turn first of all 
to the health article on the last page. It is 
always from the pen of an eminent physician ; 
and it gives sound advice concerning the care 
of the health, simple principles of hygiene, 
and the warding off of disease. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. For the 
very young members of the family there is 
an illustrated page devoted to stories, verses, 
riddles and sketches—a charming feature of 
the paper, attractive alike to mother and to 
child. Popular contributors to other pages 
of The Companion frequently write for the 
Children’s Page. 


THE ILLUSTRATORS. Among the many 
well-known artists who will illustrate the 
stories and articles for the coming year are 
the following: Alice Barber Stephens, George 
Varian, Charles Livingston Bull, Arthur W 
Brown, Florence E. Storer, B. J. Rosenmeyer, 
H. Burgess, Frederic R. Gruger, Margaret 
Eckerson, Thomas Fogarty, Clara E. Peck, 
Gilbert Gaul, Maud Thurston, A. O. Scott, 
Franklin T. Wood, J. L. S. Williams, H. C 
Edwards, Ernest Fosbery, C. M. Relyea, 
Maria LL. Kirk, Edward Penfield, F. Stroth 
mann, Marshall Johnson, Arthur E. Becher. 
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Francis L. Patton, 











Davio J. Hit. 








Witiam H. P, Faunce. 











Raven D. Paine. 








James Bryce. 








Francis E. Crank. 


waone but the best” is the rule of The Companion 
cs% in the selection of its authors. The articles 
for the new volume have unusual practical value, 
and are written by acknowledged authorities— 
leaders in every field of intellectual life. The 
stories, selected with the utmost care from the 
offerings of over twelve hundred contributors, will 
be found not only of high literary excellence, but 
of the most heartening and helpful tone. 


In High Public Position 


Justice D. J. Brewer of the Supreme Court The Duke of Argyll 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador 
Hon. David Jayne Hill, Ambassador to Germany 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden 
Hon. John A. Johnson, Governor of Minnesota 


Leaders in Every Field 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe Sir William Ramsay Francis I. Patton 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Sec. of the Am. Inst. of Mining Engineers 
Hudson Maxim Dr. H. W. Wiley Rev. Hugh Black Garrett P. Serviss 
Dr. Thomas IL. Stedman, Editor of the ‘‘Medical Record” 

Henry W. Lucy David G. Fairchild, U. S. Agricultural Explorer 
Sir James Crichton-Browne Alexander D. Noyes Isaac N. Ford 
Prof. Charles S. Minot Admiral G. W. Melville — Rev. F. E. Clark 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Commissioner of Education Sir H. H. Johnston 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy Admiral F. E. Chadwick William H. Rideing 
G. M. Bowers, Commissioner of Fisheries James M. Hubbard 
Admiral C. D. Sigsbee Hon. W. M. Hays General Charles King 
Dr. J. Scott Keltie O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
Andrew S. Draper B. T. Galloway Pres. W. H. P. Faunce 
Joseph A. Hill, Chief of Revision, U.S. Census Prof. lL. H. Bailey 


Story Tellers and Novelists 


Baroness Orczy Jane Barlow C. A. Stephens Frank T. Bullen 
Homer Greene Arthur Stanwood Pier Katharine Holland Brown 
Ralph D. Paine Norman Duncan J. B. Connolly Fisher Ames, Jr. 
Franklin Welles Calkins Grace Ellery Channing 
James Weber Linn Ira Rich Kent Wolcott Le Cléar Beard 
Hollis Godfrey Winifred Kirkland Ellen Mackubin Henrietta Crosby 
Arthur E. McFarlane Mabel Earle Mary Applewhite Bacon 
Alice Louise Lee F. E. C. Robbins Albert W. Tolman E. W. Thomson 
Grace S. Richmond Grace M. Gallaher Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Popular Writers of Companion Fiction 


Fanny Kemble Johnson Henry Gardner Hunting Carroll Watson Rankin 
Susie Bouchelle Wight Sheldon C. Stoddard Frank Lillie Pollock 
Theodore Roberts Judith Graves Waldo William H. Hamby 
Mary Wells Laurence J. Yates Roe I. Hendrick Margaret Ashmun 
Edith Sykes Gibbs William J. Neidig James True 
Harriet Lummis Smith Priscilla Leonard Charles A. Lawrence 
Paul E. Triem Edwin Balmer William Hayward 
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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with no 
trouble by the use of the 


ERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


is the best lamp for all- 

The Ray oO Lamp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 

Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with 

the latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple 
—-satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 


If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Worth Having! 


OUTFIT FOR MAKING 
ZIGZAG PICTURE PUZZLES. 


A Money-Maker with Extraordinary Possibilities. 


THE OFFE. The Complete Zigzag Picture Puzzle Outfit described 


* below given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


OT since the famous “ Pigs in Clover”? has any game or puzzle appeared 
which has aroused such enthusiasm or created such a ‘‘ craze ’’ or popularity 
as the cut-up picture. The inventor, a young Massachusetts woman, began as a 
single worker, by herself, with just such an outfit as we offer, although not so 
complete. During the year she cleared six hundred dollars, and some of her 
friends are making good incomes in the attempt to supply the demand. 
gs 

How the Picture Puzzles Are Made. Paste one of our Colored Pictures on a smooth 
piece of wood,—a supply of which is given with our Outfit,—and then, with our Sorrento Saw, 
cut the picture into one or two hundred irregular sections. This work is easily within the range 
of even a child. ; 

The fun begins after a purchaser has paid you for the Puzzle. In some instances many 
hours, and even days, have been required before each piece has been replaced in the picture in its 
proper position. 

A Complete Outfit. Our Zigzag Picture Puzzle Outfit comprises all the necessary Tools 
and Material for making several dollars’ worth of Puzzles. This consists of 12 Sorrento Saw 
Blades, 1 Table Clamp and Wedge, f Sorrento Saw Frame, 12 Colored Pictures, masterpieces of 
art, a supply of planed Whitewood, also full Directions. 

The great advantage which this puzzle offers as a work at home is that solving one puzzle 
merely creates a thirst for other worlds to conquer, in other words, for new puzzles to solve; 
consequently the demand, instead of decreasing; grows. Send for the Outfit at once. 


SP ECIA The Twelve Art Pictures for Zigzag Puzzle work, separate 
« from our Outfit, will be furnished for 25 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHO LIKES JELL-0 2 


The Women—tThere are several good reasons why it is the 
most popular dessert with them. Inthe first place, it can be made 
in a minute. It can be served plain or made into the more or 
less elaborate forms seen on the tables of ‘‘ demonstrators ’’ in the 
big stores and described in the Jell-O Recipe Book ; and the ease 
and economy with which the nicest of these can be made and the 
beauty of the finished dish give the work a peculiar charm that 
every woman recognizes and enjoys. The making of 


JELL-O 


desserts is one of the delights of cookery. They are delicious 
always, whatever the form of preparation; they are 
wholesome and healthful; they are economical—and 
the whole family hails their appearance with delight. 
Above all else as a source of satisfaction to the 
busy and tired woman is the recompense that comes 
with the knowledge that her work is appreciated. 


Full information regarding the preparation of JELL-O for the 
table and a large number of recipes are given in the New Illustrated 
Recipe Book, which will be sent on request. 


JELL-O is prepared in 7 choice flavors. 


It is clean and pure, is approved by pure food commissioners, 
and is sold by all good grocers. 10 Cents a package. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 


How Much || BWtryreyan 
By ceting [ATLA 


HETHER you are in the habit of “‘buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 
own best interests to inform yourself fully and caretully about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money you can 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 
Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and ranges you can find sold at retail, Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 
And yourun norisk. You save money and also get a 


360-Day Approval Test ,,”¢,"% 
ay Approv. CSE tne Freight 
and I promise you now that I will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully,if youdo not find your purchase in every way 
exactly as represented. 
€ have sold in the past six years thousands of Kalamazcos to 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove company in existence—more than 100,000 families 
who have found that Kalamazoo prices save much money—that 
Kalamazoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kalama- 
zoo plan enables you to buy more easily and more safely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 
on't you let me prove these things to you! 

SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE. For coal or wood stoves and 

ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
All Kalamazoo logue No. 828. Please don’t take it for granted that you can do “just as 
cook stoves and well” elsewhere, but investigate. You cannot judge our plan intelligently 
ranges have pat- unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
ent thermome- difference between the manufacturer's price and the retail price. Our 
ters which make line embraces more than 300 styles and sizes for coal, wood and gas. 
ee William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
mE CNY KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. Kalamazoo, Mich, 






































































OW is it in your home? Do you use your 
H sewing machine or is it simply — furniture ? 
The work of home-keeping can be lightened 
so much if one has a good sewing machine and 
uses it! So many housewives use the sewing ma- 
chine only when something new is to be made, 
still doing the family repair work by the slow, 
tedious hand process, a waste of time and energy. 
First of all get a 


NEW HOME wacs. 


then learn to use it. Make it help you day by 
day. It will adapt itself to anything you give it 
to do, and this is where the New Home proves its 
superiority and pays for the years of study, experi- 
ment and skill employed in bringing it to its present 
perfect state. 

Noiseless, light-running, most perfect working 
sewing machine on the market, and we might say 
that it speaks all languages, for it is used in every 
civilized country in the world. Send for New Home 
literature to-day, showing all styles. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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IV THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L’t’d., London, Ontario. 
















NOVEMBER 5, 1908 





BATTLE CREEK.MICH. 


Copyright, 1907, by Toasted Corn Flake Co. 








